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I. — Authentic  Accol-xx  of  .StEuii.\  Leoxf.. 

The  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  since  the  hour  of  its  commencement, 
has  experienced  no  small  degree  of  hostility  from  a  certain  party  in 
this  country.  Had  it  been  founded  with  a  view  to  commercial  advan- 
tages merely,  it  would,  probably,  have  been  permitted  to  proceed  with 
as  little  opposition  as  any  otlier  of  our  foreign  establishments ;  but,  un- 
fortunately for  its  tranquil  progress,  the  founders  of  it  professed  to  have 
higher  purposes  in  prospect.  They  professed  to  hate  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery.  They  professed  to  believe,  that  the  oppressed  and  degraded 
African  was  a  human  being,  a  member  of  the  same  great  family  with 
themselves,  and  a  fellow-heir  of  the  same  blessings  of  redemption. 
They  professed  to  believe,  that  he  was  capable  of  being  elevated  from  the 
brutal  condition  to  which  he  had  been  reduced,  and  of  exhibiting  to  the 
world  the  same  mental  and  moral  endowments  which  were  to  be  found 
in  his  enslavers.  And  they  not  onlv  professed  to  believe  all  these  ofFen- 
sive.doctrines,  but  they  had  the  courage,  in  the  face  of  slander  and  con- 
tumely, to  attempt  to  act  upon  them.  They  aimed,  both  by  exertions 
and  by  sacrifices,  to  promote  the  civilization  and  moral  improvement  of 
the  African  race. 

Such  an  attempt  to  counteract  the  evils  of  the  slave  trade,  and  to 
repair,  in  any  measure,  the  disastrous  effects  it  had  produced  on  the 
character  and  well-being  of  this  unfortunate  part  of  our  species,  we 
might  have  hoped,  would,  at  least,  have  been  treated  with  indulgence, 
if  not  with  respect,  however  unfortunate  may  have  been  its  issue.  So 
far  from  it,  it  apjicars  to  have  been  this  very  circumstance  of  its  phi- 
lanthrophic  motive  which  has  served  li.  inibitter  hostility,  to  sharpen 
every  arrow  of  detraction,  and  to  give  increased  weight  to  every  malig- 
nant sug^gestion,  and  to  every  false  representation  respecting  this  colony. 
And  even,  at  this  moment,afLer  so  many  suiisier  predictions  of  its  enemies 
have  been  falsified ;  after  it  has  surmounted  its  early  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties, aggravated  by  a  bitterness  of  enmity  peculiar  to  itself;  after  it 
has  gone  on  for  years,  notwithstanding  very  great  mismanagement, 
increasing  in  prosperity,  while  not  a  slave  breathes  on  its  soil,  and 
while  it  has  been  made  the  instrument  of  imparting  to  thousands  of 
Africans,  raised  from  the  lowest  depths  of  misery  and  debasement,  the 
blessmgs  of  British  freedom,  and  ot  christian  light;— there  are  still  to 
be  found  men  whose  delight  seems  to  consist  in  reiterating,  with  fresh 
exagg^erations,  the  often  refuted   calumnies  against  it,  and  m  labouring 
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not  only  to  brin;^  it  into   cliscrnliL  with  the  public,  but  to  sweep  it,  if 
it  were  possible,  from  tlie  \\uy:  of  "be  earth. 

We  will  not  slop  to  invt  sii^;ite  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  ex- 
clusive selection  of  Sierra  I-t.-one,  from  amon^  the  muhilude  of  our 
coloiual  possessions,  as  the  object  of  that  uniform,  j^ersevLiin^,  and 
almost  infuriated  hostility,  on  ihe  part  of  a  certain  class  %i  |)ers()ns, 
which  has  marked  its  prot;ress  from  the  year  1791  to  (he  present  hour. 
They  are  sufficiently  obvious  to  all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to 
the  ^reat  controversy  which  has  been  carrying  on,  dunn;^-  that  period, 
between  the  enemies  and  the  frit-nds  of  slavery; — between  those  who 
thrive  by  the  violation,  in  lUn  person  of  the  kidnapped  or  enslaved  Afri- 
can, of  every  divine  and  human  obli.2:ation;  and  those  who  feel  that  the 
very  existence  of  slaserv  within  the  British  dominions  is  a  national 
crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  that  it  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  extin- 
guished root  and  branch. 

These  reHtctions  have  been,  in  some  measure,  drawn  from  us  by 
a  volume  wbicli  h  is  just  come  to  our  hands,  bearing  the  following 
title,  ''  Papers  relating  to  the  Colony  of  Sierra  l-eone,  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  17th  February,  1830,"  and  numbered 
57.  We  shall  best  illustrate  the  preceding  observations,  as  well  as  best 
satisfy  our  readers,  by  proceeding  at  once  to  lav  before  them  the  sub- 
stance of  this  important  document. 

The  tirst  part  of  it  consists  of  the  correspondence  of  the  local  Cio- 
vernnient  with  the  Colonial  Office,  from  the  ■2.5lh  Jan\iary,  I8'2fj,  to  the 
month  of  September,  1829,  respecting  the  liberated  Africans,  settled 
in  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  a  despatch  of  General  Turner, 
dated  January '2.5,  1826,  wiil  .ilibrd  some,  though  still  an  inadecpiate, 
idea,  both  of  the  miportance  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  improvident, 
and  absurd  system  which  had,  till  that  time,  with  the  best  intentions 
we  admit,  lieen  pursued  bv  the  predecessors  of  that  officer. 

*'  Amongst  the  many  objects  which  in  this  colony  lay  claim  to  my 
attention,  there  are  very  few  which  require  to  be  considered  more  than 
that  which  is  called  the  '  Liberated  African  Department.'  However 
adequate  the  arrangements  might  have  been  to  the  early  state  of  this 
e8tal)lishment,  it  is  very  evident  that  they  have  not  been  so  for  some 
time  past;  and  equally  evident,  that  from  the  numbers  of  captured 
slaves  brought  into  the  colony,  they  become  every  day  less  so.  There 
have  been  more  than  20,000  slaves  landed  in  this  colony  ;  and  during 
the  last  year  alone  upwards  of  2,400  have  been  emancipated;  should 
the  trade  in  slaves  continue  to  mcrease  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
done  for  the  last  two  years,  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  activity  ot^our 
cruisers,  that  the  numbers  brought  in  here  will  increase  also,  and  will 
very  shortly  become  a  very  large  and  unwieldy  mass  of  people — indeed 
they  are  so  already,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  very  serious  considera- 
tion how  they  are  to  be  disposed  of,  or  how  thev  are  to  maintain  them- 
selves. Tnder  the  arrangements  hitherto  prevailing  they  have  been 
distributed  amongst  the  villages,  where  fhcij  have  be'^nfor  years  sup- 
ported in  idleness  hy  the  government  ;  but  the  villages,  and  the  poor 
Isrid  of  tht!  mountains  where  they  are  situated,  already  begin  to  refuse 
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they  provide  for  themselves  by  the  settlements  which  they  have  formed. 
The  period  for  women  is  three  months,  and  for  men  six,  unless  in  ex- 
traordinary cases  approved  of  by  the  superintendent. 

"  All  boys  and  girls  under  fifteen,  and  who  may  until  after  that  age 
be  considered  unable  to  clear  and  settle  a  piece  of  land,  will  be  distri- 
buted to  old  settlers  appointed  by  the  managers,  until  they  attain  the 
above  age  ;  they  will  then  be  released  from  the  charge  of  their  adopted 
parent ;  a  lot  of  land  will  be  given  them,  and  the  allowance  will  cease 
to  be  paid." 

The  clothing  and  utensils  to  be  distributed  to  them  for  the  first  year, 
having  then  been  specified,  the  instructions  proceed  :  — 

"  It  is  desirable  to  ac<iuaint  the  public,  that  the  road  from  Freetown 
to  Wellington  is  perfectly  safe  for  carriages,  and  for  horses  from  that  to 
Hastings  and  to  Waterloo  through  the  new  village  of  Allentown,  which 
is  halt  way  between  Wellington  and  Hastings,  and  the  same  distance 
from  Charlotte. 

"  In  the  course  of  next  week  there  will  be  hotels  in  the  villages  of 
Wellington,  Hastings,  and  W'aterloo,  under  the  direction  of  the  super- 
intendents, to  insure  accommodation;  and  a  table  of  fixed  charges 
will  be  established  by  them  to  prevent  imposition,  a  list  of  which,  with 
their  signatures,  will  be  affixed  in  the  dining-hall. 

"  The  school  at  Hastings  will  be  immediately  re-established,  and  a 
teacher  appointed  from  one  of  the  monitors  of  any  other  school,  by 
Mr.  M'Foy. 

"  A  committee  will  assemble  as  soon  as  convenient,  for  the  members 
to  examine  into  the  operations  of  Mr.  Cailla,  appointed  to  the  situation 
of  Experimental  Agriculturist,  and  they  will  have  the  goodness  to 
frame  a  short  report,  in  writing,  as  to  the  success  generally  of  Mr. 
Cailla's  practice,  with  any  improvements  which  may  occur  to  the 
members. 

"  The  Governor  expects,  that  when  he  makes  the  tour  of  the  villages 
he  will  find  a  register  in  each,  with  the  names  of  every  liberated  African, 
and  the  period  of  his  arrival,  so  that  no  man  will  be  kept  on  rations, 
or  pay  from  Government,  who  has  been  six  months  in  the  colony;  no 
woman  who  has  been  three  months,  and  no  boy  or  girl  above  fifteen 
years  of  age  ;  all  this  to  be  clearly  shewn  by  the  register,  and  what 
became  oi  every  liberated  African  no  longer  in  the  village. 

'*  Mr.  Pyne,  the  Crown  Surveyor,  will  shortly  proceed  to  the  libe- 
rated African  villages,  to  fulfil  the  following  very  important  duties,  in 
order  to  give  the  liberated  Africans  an  inducement  to  cultivate  fixed 
portions  of  land,  and  to  inspire  them  nitJi  securitrj  of  property  ;  points 
ivhicJi  have  been  hitherto  totally  neglected,  but  which  are  indispensable 
in  order  to  give  them  due  encouragement,  and  fair  scope  to  their  indi- 
vidual exertions* 

"  First,  to  survey  a  lot  of  land  for  every  liberated  African  in  each 
village. 

"  Second,  to  survey  a  lot  for  every  manager  and  sub-manager. 

''The    managers  will   commnnicato    to   the   sub-managers,   that   the 
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t'ollowini;  liOAFS  are  to  he  striftlv  adhf?red  to  for  fifltl  labours  ;uid  for 
school  instruction,  by  those  hbc-raled  Africans  who  are  tjnt^ei^hi.s  in- 
struction. 

"  Hours  for  instrKcticn  for  those  above  fifteen  years,  of  age  :  on 
\veek-(bvs  fri>ni  eleven  o'clock  until  twelve,  and  from  one  till  three. 

"  Considering  their  age,  it  is  useless  to  appropriate  to  them  a  greatei 
number  of  hours,  as  they  are  composed  either  of  persons  who  arrive  nt 
(in  early  age,  and  only  require  to  keep  up  the  recollection  of  their  in-> 
struction  at  school;  or  those  who  have  arrived  at  a  much  later  period 
of  life,  and  to  whom  the  additional  instruction  could  be  of  very  little 
use.     With  either  class  compulsion  is  of  no  avail. 

"  Hours  for  instruction  for  those  under  ffteen  years  nf  age  :  on 
week  davs  from  nine  o'clock  until  twelve,  and  from  one  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

"  No  mention  has  been  made  in  those  insli  ictions,  of  any  particular 
hours  of  labour  for  the  immense  majority  of  liberated  Africans,  vvlio 
arrived  in  the  colony  at  a  mature  aj^e,  who  do  not  speak  one  word  of 
English,  and  have  not  attended  school.  Corrcion  has  never  heen 
EMPLOYED  IN  THIS  coLON'Y*;  and  it  is  cxpccted,  fro7n  the  Security 
(alluding  to  the  grants  of  [jroperty  in  land)  now  given  them,  which  they 
never  enjoyed  before,  that  it  will  be  less  necessary  than  ever." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  dated  14lh  July  1827,  Sir  Neil  Campl>ell  vin- 
dicates his  plan  from  some  objections  which  Lord  Bathurst  had  not  un- 
reasonably urged  against  it  in  the  first  instance,  he  savs  :  — 

'•  The  system  of  giving  money  to  those  adults  in  the  villages  who 
have  been  recently  landed,  and  to  the  scholars,  is,  in  my  opinion  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  chief  superintendent,  greativ  superior  to  giving  ra- 
tions. It  is  more  satisfactory  to  the  Africans  themselves.  The  money 
IS  of  great  benefit  in  the  villages,  instead  of  rice,  A.c..  supplied  bv  mer- 
chants in  Freetown,  and  sent  to  them,  and  provisions  issued  by  the 
managers  (chiefly  missionaries),  on  the  quantity  and  price  of  which 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Lfovernor  or  chief  superrntendent  to  evercise  a 
correct  control ;  the  proof  of  which  is,  the  great  decrease  in  this  branch 
of  expenditure  since  money  was  issued.  There  cannot  be  any  abuse 
or  irregularity  in  paying  money  to  the  adults,  as  each  of  them  know  the 
sum  due  to  them  ;  it  is  issued  weekly  (in  presence  of  pensioners,  c<.)ii- 
stables  and  others,  who  would  expose  it)  by  the  manager;  and  hi.s  no- 
minal list  is  paid  to  him  every  month  by  the  chief  superintendent. 
With  respect  to  scholars,  the  money  is  issued  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  chief  superintendent ;  and  the  manager  l)uys  provisions  for  iht-m  in 
the  villages,  which  are  cooked  and  distributed  under  his  immediate 
superintendence,  as  they  are  too  vouna  to  receive  it,  and  must  be 
lodged  and  fed  by  him  as  formerly.  The  only  ditierence  with  the 
scholars  is,  that  no  part  of  their  allowance  is  provided  by  contract,  but 
is  paid  entirely  in  money  to  the  manager,  so  that  all  the  provisions  are 
purchased  in  the  village. 

"  The  expenses  in   the  Liberated  African  Department  (not  including 
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the  salaries  foi  the  chief  su|)eiintendent  and  otliers  in  Freetown)  for 
\S2(:,,  ainoii.ited  to  £l4.8(yJ.  Kis.  2^d. 

'' A  reiutn  nslimdfed  upon  the  expenses  from  1st  January  to  30th 
•June  1827,  amounts  to  £7,897.  10s.  6d. 

"  The  ftavinj:  per  year  will  be  £6,9'J3.  5s.  S^d." 

And  in  another  letter  dated  on  the  7lh  IMaich  1827,  he  says — 

"  1  think  I  mav  venture,  without  being;  loo  sanguine,  to  do  myself 
the  honour  of  as.surin^  your  Lordsi)ip,  that  this  colony  possesses  within 
itself  verv  ronsiderable  resources,  uhich  time  will  develope  gradually, 
and  which  are  now  in  a  progress,  much  more  rapid,  I  ho{>e,  than  they 
have  been  liitherto." 

Colonel  iJcrdiain's  first  report  after  he  had  been  five  months  in  the 
colony  is  highly  interesting,  and  serves  to  disprove  innumerable  ca- 
Ininnics  iriv^-nted  by  maligmty  and  propagated  with  a  zeal  and  assiduity 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,      it  is  dated  Mav  -zl,  1827. 

"  i  fear,  from  (he  very  short  period  during  wliich  1  liiive  had  the 
'■lutrge  of  ihe  liberated  Africans,  1  shall  not  be  enabled  to  state  that 
proLTf-^s  whicli  I  trust,  after  the  very  zmpvrfutit  and  lony-ca/lcd-for 
itlfi  rn/iif'i^  t/iat  have  been  mad':  vi  every  brunch  of  this  dcpurfineni 
siiK'-  the  arrival  of  the  present  Governor,  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  will  be 
app.irtnl  from  the  reports  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  lay  before 
voiii   !>'<rd<liijj  at  some  future  tliough. not  very  distant  period. 

"  What  liii^  colony  or  rather  the  liberated  Africans  have  felt  the  most 
waiu  of.  Is  iii-truclion,  capital  and  exam|)lc.  With  the  very  little  they 
half  h'ld  ■>t  I  it  hi  r  conveyed  in  a  manner  lilely  to  benefit   thetn  gene- 

riilly.  IT  1-  Mj  ml  daily  AX  IXCIiEASlNO  SUBJECT  OF  ASTONISH- 
MENT that  thf  liberated  Africans  settled  here  have  doiic  so  much  for 
till  ntsi  In  <    '1^  they  have. 

"  Since  the-  gf-nllemen  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  liave  ceased 
to  have  the  superintendence  of  the  villages  intrusted  to  them,  except  as 
far  as  the  religious  duties  were  concerned,  industrious  habits  have  been 
verv  successtullv  encouraged. 

"  7'hc  pri'pe/.sitics  of  the  people  located  in  the  different  settlements, 
are  very  (jiiaratly  in  favour  of  ayricultitre." 

•'  /  /.,iit  ),,(  observed  any  disinclination  for  voluntary  labour ;  if 
npifuvs  to  b>  a  system  perfectly  understood  and  practised  by  the 
liberalid  Afrtcuns  here,  and  strenytheus  with  their  strenqth,  as  then 
brcoinf  rniiii  iCiiSible  of  the  sveets  of  labour,  by  enjoyimj  thf;  profts 
of  it,  and  thf  ri/nforts  those  prof  ts  enable  them  to  purchase.  Indeed 
to  the  many  hundreds  of  liberated  Africans  that  have  been  employed  as 
labourers  on  the  ditlerent  Government  works,  as  well  as  on  the  build- 
ings erected  by  private  individuals  during  the  last  few  years,  may  in 
some  measure  be  attributed  the  comparatively  small  numbtM-  of  agri- 
cultural la't)ourers  in  the  villagis.  Labourers  wages  have  varied  from 
one  shilling  ti>  sixpence  per  day.  y(;t  has  there  never  been  a  deficiency 
oi  III),  rated  Africans  who  were  v. illing  to  labour  for  hire.  On  the  naval 
stores  nov.  erecting  by  contract  on  King  Tom's  Point,  are  nearly  two 
hundred  liberated  African  lal)0urer>,  who  work  well  and  steadily  at 
twenty  shillings  per  month,  one  lialf  paid  in  money  and  the  remainder  in 
■:on(\s  taken  from  the  stons  of  the  iiK-rcliants  who  have  the  contract. 
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"  The  period  of  labour  also  forms  a  longer  portion  of  the  dav  here 
than  even  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  for  several  hours  when  the  sun 
has  most  power,  a  general  cessation  of  labour,  or  indeed  employment, 
takes  place.  Labourers  in  this  colony  work  from  six  in  the  mornini^ 
idl  rive  in  the  afternoon  constantly,  with  the  exception  of  the  hour  from 
nine  till  ten  which  they  are  allowed  for  breakt'ast. 

"  Husbandry  and  practical  agriculture  should  be  encouraged  1)V  every 
possible  means  ;  but  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  kind  of  labour  ia 
which  so  many  of  the  liberated  Africans  have  been  and  still  are  em- 
ployed, has  been  upon  the  whole  benericial  to  them  ;  they  must  accpiire 
intelligence,  habits  of  regularity  and  steady  labour,  with  much  general 
knowledge,  by  being  employed  with  artificers,  and  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  public  buildings  from  the  foundation  to  the  roof,  the  roof 
to  be  finished  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  the  extensive  barracks  and  a  verv 
handsome  building  intended  for  the  naval  stores,  which  are  both  nearly 
t'Ompleted. 

"  Thei/  are  already  serisible  of  tlie  rewards  of  mdastry,  by  being  in 
possession  of  the  projits  ;  and  the  advuntayc  of  property  is  becoming 
daily  an  increased  object  of  interest. 

"  Already  thirty  of  the  liberated  Africans  who  have  been  fcm[)loycd 
on  these  and  other  public  and  private  works,  and  who  were  never  lo- 
cated, have  applied  to  me  for  lots  of  ground  at  Campbell  Town  on  the 
Calmonl  Creek,  where  the  soil  is  most  fertile,  '  to  sit  down  quiet '  as 
they  say.  These  nun  have  all  saved  (for  thc-m)  considerable  sums  of 
money,  and  will  build  more  perfect  house?,  be  enabled  to  purchase 
necessaries  and  even  some  luxui  i.--,  and  therebv  set  an  example  to  their 
lirethren,  who  were  located  lliLie  immedi.iiely  on  their  arrival  ia  this 
colony  only  a  few  months  ago. 

"  All  anxious  desire  to  obtain  and  tujity  the  luxuries  of  life,  is  ap- 
paretit  in  every  r,llage,from  the  oldest  settler  to  the  liberated  African 
of  yesterday.  European  articles  of  dress  arc  the  Jirst  objects  of 
their  desire,  and  fur  the  means  of  acquiring  these,  both  sexes  will 
cheerfully  labour ;  and  a  gradual  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
their  dwellings,  as  they  became  possessed  of  the  necessary  means  for 
that  purpose. 

"  Of  the  practicability  of  introducing  free  labour  amongst  the 
liberated  Africans  settled  here  /  have  not  the  slightest  doubt ;  nor  do 
I  believe  they  would  icork  half  as  well  i?i  any  other  way,  unless   thk 

v.REATEST    CRUELTY    SHOULD     BE     EXERCISED    TOWARDS    THEM. 

"  My  opinion  on  this  subject,  is  formed  from  facts  collected  during 
an  actual  residence  in  each  of  the  settlements  of  liberated  Africans,  of 
from  one  to  three  weeks;  and  I  shall  merely  state  those  facts,  as  I 
consider  them  better  than  any  reasoning. 

"  The  number  of  frame  houses  with  stone  foundations,  and  also 
stone  houses,  has  increased  in  all  the  villages,  i)articularly  the  mountain 
ones  of  Gloucester  and  Regent,  three  sold  during  the  last  three  years. 
At  Wellington,  there  are  seven  stone  houses  nearly  rinished,  all  begun 
during  the  last  two  years.  The- owners  of  these  habitations,  which 
cost  them  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars,  have  all  acquired 
'he  means  of  so    permanently  establishing  themselves  by  fr^e  labour 
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and  industry.  Tliev  wr-ic  all,  with  tlie  exception  of  a  few  discharged 
soldiers  from  the  fourth  West  India  regiment,  landed  from  the  ships 
here  after  capture,  and  merely  givi'i  a  lot  of  ground  and  rations  for  a 
time,  and  they  became  masons,  carjjenters,  coopers,  smiths  and  farmers. 
One  liberated  African,  who  has  an  excellent  stone  house  at  Wellington, 
made,  by  [sellinir]  ochroe>,  (a  vegetable  much  esteemed  here,  and  very 
scare  e  in  the  drvs,)  nearly  twenty  pounds,  and  the  following  year  as 
ranch.  Aniuher  is  indeijl»d,  for  his  improved  habitation,  to  successful 
cropv  of  Indian  corn;  and  aeiolher  to  a  laborious  though  profitable  spe- 
culation in  linip  burning. 

"  Kerrent  and  W(;llington  are  the  most  populous  and  the  richest  of 
any  of  the  s'tilements.  Kegent  consists  entirely  of  liberated  Africans, 
no  dischar-ed  soldiers  ( ver  having  been  located  there.  Mr.  Johnston, 
the  manag.  r,  j/omtcd  out  to  me,  after  church  one  Sunday  morning, 
nearly  thirty  ptople  who  possessed  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds  each. 
The  population  of  K(  gent  exceeds  thirteen  hundred,  and  they  have  from 
three  to  four  hunrjred  communicants;  the  congregations  are  well  con- 
ducted, and  particularly  neatly  dressed  in  the  European  fashion. 

"  The  niarket<  at  Freetown  are  supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables 
almost  e.vchisivelv  bv  tlie  mountain  villages  ;  and  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred men,  women,  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  seen  daily  on  the  hill  lead- 
ing to  Gloucester  town,  with  the  produce  of  their  farms  and  gardens. 
This  is  also  entirely  the  reward  of  their  own  industry  and  perseverance, 
for  not  the  hast  instruction  on  this  important  branch  of  labour  have  ihey 
ever  received. 

"  In  the  low  lands  to  the  eastward  along  the  sides  of  the  Bunce  River, 
and  the  ditiereut  creeks  from  Allen's  Town  to  Waterloo,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Calmont  Creek,  rice  might  be  grown  in  any  quantity,  had 
the  inhabitants  capital  and  a  certain  market  for  their  produce.  The 
cultivation  of  rice  in  any  quantity  reejuires  continual  attention  and 
labour;  a  few  of  the  most  productive  rice  grounds  that  I  have  seen, 
the  beNt  of  them  upon  a  very  small  scale,  were  generally  partnership 
tariiis. 

"  African  rice  has  been  considered  the  best  in  the  world:  the  con- 
<;iiniption  here  is  enormous,  probably  exceeding  six  hundred  tons  an- 
nually. The  profits  arising;  from  this,  are  obtained  bv  the  traders  from 
-Maiidingo,  Sherbro',  Rio  Pongos  and  Porto  Logo,  which  the  merchant 
at  Freetown  finds  wonderfully  profitable,  as  they  carry  off  the  greater 
[<art  of  the  value  in  all  kinds  of  merchandize  from  their  stores. 

"  Cotton  might  also  be  cultivated  with  less  labour  than  rice:  it  grows 
wild,  of  three  kinds,  white,  brown  and  pink;    the  first  is  excellent. 

"  Indigo  cannot  be  kept  under  without  difficulty;  it  grows  sponta- 
neously and  in  great  quantities  ;   the  quality  is  proverbially  good. 

•'  Ginger  has  been  tried  with  great  success,  and  large  crops  may  next 
\ear  be  expected;  it  yields  about  sixty  for  one,  and  is  particularly  fine 
and  highly  flavouved,  but  for  want  of  instruction  they  have  not  yet 
.'ufjuiied  tlie  art  of  peeling  and  preparing  it  for  European  markets.  All 
'hesf-  articles  rnitfht  with  encouragement  be  raised  by  liberated  Africans, 
'0  any  extent. 

■'  I  trust  It  will  appear  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury, 


llial  by  iiicusures  now  in  opera: ion,  ilie  advahla^ts  aiisin^  tVoui  winrli 
cannol  vet  be  fully  developed,  a  very  considerable  decrease  will  b.-  tijiind 
in  llie  expenses  of  ihe  Africans  liberated  on  this  coast :  wlub;  .,t  the 
same  time  their  comforts  and  general  improvement  will  be  in  ihc  ]ii\.  rsi! 
ratio.  By  substitutin<^  money  instead  of  rations,  according;  to  a  plan 
adopted  by  the  present  Governor,  by  which  every  liberated  At'rican 
above  the  a^^e  of  fifteen  receives  threepence  per  day  in  money,  a  circu- 
lation of  spc'Me  will  be  created  in  the  villao;es,  which  never  i)efore 
existed,  and  which  must  be  very  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  and  excite 
competition  by  encouraging  industry. 

"  The  (iovernnieiit  allowance,  however,  is  never  to  be  extended  beyond 
^ix  months,  except  in  very  particular  cases  of  sickness  or  inability  to 
labour. 

'•  Rewards  arc  intended  to  be  given  to  the  different  managers  or  oilier 
cultivators,  who  shall  produce  at  the  ensuing  crop-galheriiig  the  largest 
quantity  of  coti'ee  or  ginger  of  good  (piality  ;  and  minor  rewards  will 
also  be  given  for  the  best  crop  of  articles  in  more  general  cultivation. 

"  Markets  are  established  in  every  village  ;  and  the  schoolmasters 
and  managers  attend  with  the  liberated  Africans  on  guvernmeut  allow- 
ance, when  their  purchases  are  made  of  the  smaller  cultivators,  whose 
wives  attend  with  the  several  productions  of  their  farms,  and  receive 
payment  on  the  spot  in  monev,  when  il  afterwards  circulates  in  the 
village,  where  there  is  generallv  from  one  to  four  shops.  Fcrnierly  all 
the  necessaries  were  supplied  by  some  merchants  in  Freetown,  and 
often  by  those  who  were  not  merchants,  who  collected  thtir  slock  from 
small  farmers,  and  paid  for  it  in  goods  and  merchandize  ;  ihev  then 
sold  to  tlie  liberated  African  department  wholesale,  with  a  considerable 
profit,  and  the  money  paid  in  Freetown  in  a  government  bill  or  other- 
wise was  sent  out  of  the  colony. 

"  Specie  during  the  last  year  was  scarcely  ever  seen  in  circulation  in 
liberated  African  villages  ;  now  it  is  abundant,  and  a  regular  .'^nedium 
for  the  exchange  of  property." 

Again,  says  Col.  Denham,  writing,  on  the  loth  Nov.  1S27.  ironi  the 
village  of  Kent :  — 

"  1  write  this  from  Kent,  our  western  settlement  on  Cape  .^hilling, 
where  I  have  been,  and  at  the  Banana  Islands,  for  the  last  twenty  days. 
"  The  western  villages  have  always  laboured  under  considerable 
disadvantao;es,  from  t'.ieir  distance  from  Freetown,  hitherto  the  orily 
market  where  thev  could  find  purchasers  for  their  produce;  they  have 
therefore  grown  little  more  than  was  requisite  for  their  own  sup[»ort. 
But  by  trading  with  the  Sherbro',  and  by  the  money  circulated  (luuiig 
the  erection  of  the  Government  buildings,  they  have  nevertheless  ac- 
([uired  the  means  of  purchasing  clothing  and  other  comforts,  which 
enable  them  to  make  a  very  creditable  appearance.  During  tlie  time  I 
remained  at  Kent,  we  hud  an  abundance  of  every  thing  at  a  small  ex- 
pense, milk,  eggs,  fowls,  fish  and  mutton  daily;  and  a  wild  bullock 
from  the  Bananas  gave  us  the  finest  beef  imaginable.  Vami.  sweet 
potatoes,  ochroes  and  cocoa  roots  are  in  abundance,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  sav  what  the  peojjle   located  here  are  in  want  of.     I   never  -;>  v  any 
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villaj^e  in  either  Spain  or  Portugal  where  every  requisite  fur  an  English- 
niiin's  comfort  could  be  so  easily  obtained. 

"  Geor:j,e's  Town  of  which  I  laid  the  foundation  stone,  or  rather  clay, 
when  I  first  visited  Cape  Shilling,  is  rising  fast. 

"  The  people  appeared  highly  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  a  regular 
communication  with  Waterloo  by  land  ;  and  in  two  months  I  expect 
the  road  from  Kent  to  that  now  bustline:  town  of  business,  will  be  open 
and  passable  for  hors*,  which  it  never  yet  has  been.  The  Kent 
pec^^  promise  to  supply  the  market  there  with  goats,  sheep  and  dried 
fish  ;  articles  the  Waterloo  peo[)le  procure  from  Freetown  at  a  high 
price.  This  road  will,  with  a  wooden  bridge  twentv-ei^ht  feel  wide,  be 
made  entirely  by  liberated  Africans,  receiving  (iovernment  allowance, 
and  be  no  additional  expense  to  the  public. 

"  The  produce  of  the  Banana  Islands  has  miuch  increased  this  year, 
the  north  side  is  covered  with  rice  farms  nearly  fit  to  cut ;  and  it  is 
estimated  that  from  twenty  to  twentv-Hve  ton  will  be  housed  after  the 
harvest.  Dublin,  at  jjresent  the  only  village,  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  largest  island.  .At  the  extreme  west  is  a  small  and  very  fertile 
island  with  many  palm  trees  growing  thereon;  it  has  two  very  safe 
bavs,  and  srood  anchorage  for  canoes  and  boats  or  even  small  vessels. 
On  the  north  side  of  this  island  is  the  best  fishing  all  along  the  coast ; 
;ind  here  I  found  a  few  Sherbro'  people  who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
It.  and  after  remaining  sufficient  time  to  catch  and  dry  as  much  fish  as 
tfifir  r-anoes  would  hold,  of  starting  for  Freetown  to  sell  their  cargoes. 
A  I  reuchman  of  the  name  of  '  Mieiix  '  it  seems,  resided  for  three 
\t;ns  on  this  island,  but  finding  he  had  no  chance  of  prosecuting  his 
trade  in  slaves,  he  suddenly  departed  with  his  few  followers,  not  one  of 
whf)m  ever  suffered  a  day's  illness,  and  his  goats  have  become  a  formi- 
dal)lf  Hock  and  enjoy  the  whole  range  of  the  island.  Here  I  have  de- 
termined on  making  a  settlement  with  forty  liberated  Africans  and  six 
discharged  soldiers,  with  one  serjeant,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
prosjier;  their  trade  in  dried  fish,  palm  and  nut  oil,  will  the  first  year 
furnish  them  with  sufficient  to  stock  their  farms.  The  Carolina  rice, 
after  three  years'  growth,  has  yielded  seven  or  eight  to  one  ;  in  these 
islands  the  quality  is  superior  to  any  thing  I  can  purchase  in  Freetown, 
and  as  my  principal  food  is  rice,  I  may  be  allowed  some  judgment  in 
estimating  its  value.  Carolina  rice  is  not  now  to  be  procured  in  the 
colony,  and  if  two  or  three  ton  could  be  sent  here,  it  would  be  very  ac- 
ceptable as  seed.  This  island  is  divided  from  the  larger  one  bv  a  deep 
channel,  through  which  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  can  at  all  times 
pass;  and,  with  your  permission,  I  have  named  it  '■Hay's  Island.'" 

"  It  is  difficult  at  the  present  moment,  to  form  any  opinion  of  the 
ex[jectation  of  His  Majesty's  Government  with  respect  to  this  colony; 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  however  encumbered  it  may  be  with  rock,  will 
certainlv  furnish  the  present  population  with  an  abundance  of  food, 
and  as  they  increase  in  intelligence  they  will  improve  the  quality  as  well  as 
the  quantity  of  their  crops.  This,  time  will  effect,  as  it  is  natural  tliey 
should  cultivate  those  articles  they  find  out  by  experience  to  be  the  most 
profitable.    The  population  of  the  peninsula  will,  in  addition  to  the  trade 
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with  the  interior,  always  cause  a  very  great  demand  for  Enj:fish  goods, 
and  all  articles  of  general  merchandize. 

"  /  know  nothing  of  what  may  be  the  capabilities  of  thr  negro 
vassal,  but  I  am  sure  the  free  negro,  either  in  his  own  conntn/  or  in 
any  other  where  bondage  has  never  existed,  is  as  sensible  of  rights  a, id 
prut  leges  and  as  ready  to  defend  them  as  any  white  man  in.  existence, 
and  I  defy  any  man  to  shotc  any  instance  among  negroes  in  thts  state, 
of  that  natural  dislike  to  whites  which  has  been  reported  and  acknow- 
ledged as  a  fact  by  theonsts  and  West  Indians;  on  the  contrary,  the 
white  man  is  always  looked  up  to  as  their  superior,  their  proti-ctor  and 
their  friend,  whenever  he  will  allow  himself  to  be  so  considered. 

"  These  settlements  were,  from  what  cause  it  is  difficult  to  imagine, 
always  considered  unhealthy,  and  llie  (quarterly  visit  otten  ncgkcted,  or 
when  performed,  hurried  over  in  forty-eight  hours.  By  setting  the 
example,  and  bv  taking  clerks  with  me,  sendiner  a  few  articles  of  furni- 
ture and  cool  light  eatables  ar.d  drinkables  to  the  managers'  houses,  I 
now  always  find  my  table  as  full  as  I  wish  it,  one  or  two  days  durmg 
my  stay.  Soldiers  and  senators  from  Freetown  now  visit  the  moun- 
tains with  great  pleasure,  and  will  put  up  with  a  maitrass  at  the  hotel, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  for  twenty-four  hours." 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Hay,  dated  from  Charlotte,  in  the  Mountain 
District,  December  3,  18'27,  Colonel  Deuham  thus  writes  : 

"  I  have  now  taken  up  my  abode  here,  for  a  few  days,  in  order 
to  see  what  improvement  we  have  in  the  crops,  which  are  fast  ripening, 
in  consequence  of  the  additional  number  of  acres  which  were  cleared 
and  settled  on  in  the  spring  of  last  year  during  my  stay  in  these  moun- 
tains. The  persons  there  located  have  all  their  houses  built,  and  their 
lots  fenced  in,  with  a  farm  sufficiently  stocked  with  vegetables  to  sup- 
port themselves  ;  and  in  very  few  instances  has  the  Government  allow- 
ance of  threepence  per  day  been  continued  beyond  the  six  months  from 
the  day  of  their  arrival.  The  old  settlers  have  considerably  improved 
the  appearance  of  their  habitations  as  well  as  the  value  of  their  firms; 
and  the  monev  circulated  in  the  villages,  in  consequence  of  the  Govern- 
ment allowance  bemg  paid  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  tlie  money  allowed 
for  the  support  of  the  schools,  has  done  infinite  good  ;  more  than  two 
hundred  persons  attended  the  market,  on  Saturday,  at  Regent;  both 
beef  and  mutton  were  to  !»•,'  bought,  and  almost  every  necessary  article 
of  consumption  for  a  decent  family  in  any  country. 

"  Bv  the  means  now  pursued  the  inhahitanls  will,  in  time,  acquire 
capital,  which  I  conceive  they  would  readily  embark  in  any  plausible 
speculation;  and  they  would  now  be  more  inclined  to  make  trial  of  agri- 
culture, from  the  losses  many  of  them  (particularly  the  discharged 
soldiers)  have  met  with  in  attempting  to  trade  with  the  natives  at  Port 
Logo  and  other  places  on  the  rivers. 

"  The  whole  of  the  mountain  district  is  particularly  adapted  for 
cofiee  plantations.  We  have,  probably,  within  two  miles  of  where  I  am 
now  writing,  in  small  plantations,  four  thousand  plants,  two  thousand  of 
which  bear  coffee. 

*' Notwithstandinir  the  belief  amona:  the  Maroons  and   settlers,  that 
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Great  Britain  was  about  to  abandon  the  colony,  many  applications  have 
been  made  to  me  for  advice  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  ditfcrent  parcels 
of  land  and  houses  which  were  offered  for  sale  ;  and  three  of  the  most 
monied  Maroons  in  tlie  colony  wished  to  make  a  trial  of  preparing^  in 
digo,  could  sufficient  information  have  been  collected  from  the  men 
employed  by  Mr.  Giles,  whose  indigo  was  exceedm^rly  good,  as  to  the 
mode  of  preparing  it.  It  would  bring  here  from  the  merchants  five 
shillings  per  pound,  so  good  an  opinion  have  they  of  the  quality  of  that 
which  Mr.  Giles  produced  as  a  sam|i!  . 

"  The  attendance  of  free  chiMren  born  here  (a  most  interestincr  part 
of  the  population)  at  daily  instruction,  has  of  late  greatly  increased. 
The  very  striking  superiority  of  intelleft  possessed  bv  the  children  born 
in  the  colony,  when  compared  with  those  landed  from  the  slave  ships, 
is  as  unaccountable  as  it  is  manifest  to  every  the  most  common  observer 
on  entering  a  school.  The  parents  are  for  the  most  part  from  the  same 
country  ;  and  it  can  only  be  explained  bv  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  former  in  having  received  something;  of  that  earlv  instruction,  both 
moral  and  reli;zious,  which  is  so  necessary  to  predispose  the  mind  to 
profit  bv  a  more  extended  education.  Trifling  indeed  as  that  instruction 
has  been,  the  happy  results  are  clearly  to  be  observed.  This  class  of 
children  are  daily  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  age,  many  having  also 
readied  their  tenth  year,  and  with  proper  cultivation  may  be  reckoned 
on  as  likelv  to  become  useful  members  of  society;  for  we  must  not  for- 
get that  the  infants  of  the  present  race  will  be  the  workmen  of  the  next. 

"  A  plan  of  instruction  has  been  commenced  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Daw,  a  verv  respectable,  unaftVcted  and  benevolent  servant  of  the 
Church  Mi-'Sionary  Society,  which  is,  I  think,  particularly  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  African  dispositions.  I  have  remained  in  his  school 
during  the  hours  of  instruction,  with  infinite  satisfaction  ;  and  the  pro- 
gress he  has  made  with  the  free  children  in  the  settlement  where  he 
resides,  (Bathurst,)  in  less  than  three  months,  is  really  surprising.  So 
much  do  I  approve  of  the  system,  and  so  indefatigable  is  Mr.  Davy  in 
all  works  of  usefulness,  that  I  have  placed  the  two  senior  classes  of  the 
schools  of  Regent  and  Charlotte,  neither  of  them  more  than  one  mile 
distant,  under  his  charge  ;  and  I  should  be  very  much  pleased  if  six 
sets  of  ihr  apparatus  for  instructing  children  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Wil- 
tlirsptn,  which  is  now  practised  in  the  infant  scliools  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood,  could  be  sent  out  here  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
No  belter  plan  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  devised  for  the  improvement 
and  comfort  of  the  rising  ireneration,  in  this  as  well  as  others  of  His 
Majesty's  colonies,  than  teaching  generally  upon  this  principle.  I  am 
from  observation  convinced,  that  children,  after  they  can  speak,  are 
never  too  young  to  learn.  Vice  will  fructify  early  in  the  infant  mind, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  virtue  will  do  the  same. 

"  This  system  of  education  would  be  so  particularly  acceptable  to 
i1h  ta'-tt  s  of  African  children,  combining  as  it  does  amusement  with  in- 
struciioii,  that  with,  or  even  witliout  a  few  respectable  English  teachers, 
I  have  no  doubt  it's  adoption  here  would  considerably  lessen  the  number 
(/f  those  lamented  cases  of  early  depravity  which  have  of  late  appeared 
in  this  coloriv." 
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A_'ain,  on  llie  31st  December,  l«-7.  he  says  : — 

"  I  Ii0[)e  there  is  as  little  doubt  of  our  improved  state,  as  there  is  of 
the  very  ijreat  diminution  in  our  expense.     Underneath  you  will  see  the 
animal   expenditure    for  Hberated   Africans  since   the  bcfrnining  of  the 
year  I8"24,  and  the  number  landed  in  each  year  from  the  prizes: — 
Number  Landed.  Kxpenditure. 

1824:— 1,530  -  -  -  -  £.31,179   18  - 

18-25 :— '2,337  -  -  -  -  18,201    12  6 

1826: -2,727  -  -  -  .  17,755   16  5 

1827:— 2,857  -  .  -  -  10,983     7  - 

"  The  accompanying  letter  from  Mr.  Campbell,  manag;er  of  the 
western  district,  will  make  vou  acquainted  with  the  increase  of  produce 
this  year  on  the  Banana  Islands." 

Colonel  Denham's  latest  communication  is  dated  14th  .Mav,  1828. 
He  had  just  then  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Gold  Coast  and  Fernando 
Po,  where  he  appears  to  have  cauglu  the  disease  which  cut  him  oti  in 
the  midst  of  his  benevolent  and  useful  career. 

"  It  is  rny  intention,  that  the  inhabitants  of  every  villaoe  shall  have  a 
town  and  country  lot  of  their  own,  granted  to  them  bv  the  end  of  next 
spring,  upon  the  same  plan  that  has  been  pursued  at  York  and  the 
Bananas.  This  work  has  been  completed  by  Mr.  Wvne  and  Mr.  White, 
during  my  absence,  in  consequence  of  directions  left  bv  me  with  the 
former  gentleman  previous  to  my  departure." 

'•  Numbers  of  the  liberated  Africans  have  been  hitherto,  and  probably 
will  always  remain,  labourers,  and  alihough  not  the  least  useful  members 
of  the  community,  yet  their  land  remains  neglected  and  uncleared,  pro- 
bably encircled  by  well-cultivated,  productive  plantations,  whilst  they 
are  residing  in  Freetown  or  working  at  the  timber  factories  in  the  river. 
This  is  an  evil  which  I  shall  find  it  difHcult  to  remedy,  for  a  time,  as 
these  men  have  already  received  tlie  land  in  [lerpetuitv.  Our  present 
mode  of  proceeding  is,  to  grant  country  lots  according  to  the  following 
scale  : — three  acres  to  a  single  man,  four  and  a  half  for  a  married  man, 
and  half  an  acre  additional  for  each  child  above  two  vears  of  age.  And 
tliese  grants  are  only  to  be  made  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
ferent villages,  as  have  already  built  habitations  on  their  town  lots, 
where  they  also  reside  ;  and  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  the  persons  on 
the  list  of  communicants,  obtained  from  the  resident  nnssionary  clergy- 
man, are  to  be  tirst  put  in  possession  of  land,  henceforth  to  he  consi- 
dered as  their  own.  You  will  please  to  observe,  that  all  the  comforts  of 
the  liberated  African's  cottage,  (and  his  shelves  give  proof  of  a  desire 
for  them,)  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  sale  of  his  yams,  cassada, 
cocoa  root,  sugar-cane,  and  such  articles  as  his  farm  will  produce  ;  he 
has  as  yet  no  idea  of  manuring  the  land,  or  in  any  way  improving  the 
soil,  beyond  turning  over  the  straw  of  his  produce  and  letting  it  lie  fal- 
low, when  the  crops  fail  him,  for  a  while. 

''  On  my  first  visiting  their  locations,  !  found  the  industrious  African, 
a  creature  not  so  rare  as  you  niay  have  been  led  to  imagine,  with  two 
and  sometimes  three  pieees  of  land,  of  from  two  to  three  acres,  cleared 
''v  himself,  in   the  immediate   neighbourhood   of  his  village,  which  he 
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(Miliivateil  allc-niattly.  I'liis  I  did  not  discourage;  but,  wiili  a  caution 
that  such  land  could  only  be  held  by  him  on  sufierance,  promised  the 
temporary  occupjation  oC  any  portion  that  he  might  clear  of  the  bush. 
The  number  of  acres  that  have  been  cleared  by  this  means  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Freetown,  and  some  other  of  the  nearest 
village?,  has,  I  have  no  doubt,  contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement 
in  the  general  health  of  u.e  irdmbitants  (iuring  the  last  twelve  months." 

After  the  death  of  Colonel  Denliam,  the  ta^^k  of  reporting,  on  the  state 
of  the  liberated  Africans,  devolved  first  on  Mr.  Smart,  and  subse- 
quently on  Major  Uicketts.  Mr.  Smart  on  the  10th  Sopieniber  1828, 
speaks  of  those  recently  landed  as  "  well  taken  care  of,"  and  that  they 
"seem  to  work  cheeifully  and  willingly, ""  and  on  the  11th  October 
1828,  adds  "  1  do  feel  confident  that  it  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  late  Colonel  Denham  were  strictly  followed  up,  great  advancement 
in  the  grand  objects  of  the  government  would  be  the  result ;  as  nothing 
can  be  done  without  strict  adherence  to  his  suggestions  as  to  making 
the  liberated  Africans  feel  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  industry  and 
labour  in  clearing  and  cultivating  land."  In  these  views  Major  Ricketts 
concurs.   On  the  ^TthMarch  18'i9  the  Major  thus  addresses  Mr.  Hay  : — 

"  — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  15th  November  last,  which  1  received  while  on  a  visit  of  inspection 
of  the  distant  villages  where  I  had  gone  for  a  few  weeks,  in  order  to 
encourage  and  instruct  the  liberated  Africans  in  the  culture  of  exportable 
produce,  and  to  endeavour  to  impress  upon  them  the  advantages  that 
would  result  from  it;  and  1  have  great  hopes,  from  the  disposition 
already  evinced,  that  a  large  quantity  will  be  brought  to  market  this 
vear  by  those  who  have  it  in  their  )K)wer  to  procure  seeds  and  plants. 

"  The  liberated  Africans  at  the  ditierent  villages  appear  happy  ;  Wel- 
lington and  Waterloo  are  improving  fast  in  respectability.  At  the  for- 
mer place,  they  are  building  by  subscription  among  the  inhabitants,  a 
good  sized  church  and  market-house  of  stone,  and  a  number  of  private 
stone  buildings  are  springing  up.  Waterloo  and  Hastings  labour  under 
great  disadvantages,  from  the  bridges  on  the  road  to  Freetown  having 
been  carried  awav  bv  the  last  rains.  This,  however,  must  be  retnedied, 
if  possible,  in  some  manner,  before  the  ensuing  rains,  for  the  safety  of 
the  lives  of  the  passengers,  many  of  whom  are  strangers  from  the 
interior  of  the  country  trading  to  the  colony.  The  manager  at  Has- 
tinirs  is  endeavouring  to  erect  new  bridges,  with  the  workmen  and 
others  of  the  village,  who  give  labour  and  furnish  materials  gratis  :  but 
this  object  cannot  be  accomplished  without  some  little  expense  to  go- 
vernment for  the  necessary  iron  work  and  nails. 

"  I  have  not  long  returned  from  York  and  the  Bananas.  At  the  for- 
mer place,  a  few  stone  houses  have  been  completed,  and  others  in 
progress  of  building  bv  the  disbanded  soldiers  located  there.  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  imagine  why  the  Bananas,  the  finest  land  in  this  part  of  Africa, 
should  have  been  so  long  overlooked.  I  have  located  1.50  liberated 
African?  on  them,  and  intend  to  settle  there  as  many  more." 

Again  on  the  30th  June  1821*,  he  thus  writes: — 

"As  the  liberated  Africans  are  delivered  over  to  the  department  by 
ihf  Mixed  Cornmissi''>n  Courts,  the  bovs  and   girls  above  a  certain  age 


arc  apprenticed  out,  and  the  men  are  sent  to  the  ditierent  villai;es  and 
located  on  the  sides  of  the  road  ;  each  man  receivin<^  a  chain  and  a  half 
Ml  front  and  about  seven  in  the  rear.  He  is  first  instructed  in  the  nietliod 
of  buildmg  his  house,  and  afterwards  in  preparing  and  ciiltivatinij:  the 
ground,  so  that  he  may  be  provided  with  suHicient  sustenance  at  tho 
period  when  the  allowance  granted  by  government  ceases.  The  system 
which  is  now  pursued,  of  requiring  the  newly  imported  Africans  to  com- 
bine and  assist  each  other,  during  the  time  they  are  supported,  in  com- 
pleting their  houses  and  cultivatmg  the  grounds,  is  conducive  to  much 
good,  as  thev  are  enabled  more  speedily  to  provide  for  themselves;  and 
thus  the  two  pence  -per  diem"  (it  was  at  first  three  pence  a  day  but  ap- 
pears to  have  been  reduced  to  two  pence)  "  for  six  months,  with  the 
clothing,  cooking  utensils  and  agricultural  implements,  given  to  them 
when  first  located,  are  found  as  yet  ([uite  adequate  to  their  wants,  and 
no  further  pecuniary  assistance  is  afterwards  required  by  them  from 
government. 

"  The  country  on  each  side  of  the  road  between  the  villages,  by  its 
being  cleared  and  cultivated  as  before  described,  assumes  a  cheerful 
appearance  and  afford-;  means  of  judging  of  the  improvements  the  peo- 
ple are  making  in  habits  of  industry. 

"  The  ditficiiltv  which  has  presented  itself  in  augmenting  the  popula- 
tion of  some  of  the  old  established  villa2;es,  owing  to  the  sterility  of  the 
lands  in  their  immediate  vicinitv,  has  induced  me  to  make  a  selection  of 
two  pieces  of  unoccupied  ground  near  Cape  Sierra  Leone,  and  about 
three  miles  distant  from  Freetown,  where  I  have  formed  two  villages 
capable  of  settling  eight  hundred  families.  Their  situation  being  so 
contiguous  to  the  capital,  and  consequently  within  range  of  fre([uent 
inspection,  I  have  reason  to  hope,  from  the  means  attbrded  the  new- 
settlers  by  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  the  advatitage  which  they 
possess  of  Hshing  in  two  deep  bays  on  each  side  of  the  points  of  land 
upon  which  the  villages  are  formed,  that  great  progress  will  be  made  by 
them  in  industry.  Although  these  places  have  been  but  recently 
formed,  and  the  individuals  composing  the  inhabitants  rescued  from 
the  holds  of  slave  ships  but  a  few  months  back,  many  of  t4)em  are  in 
the  possession  of  goats,  pigs,  and  poultry,  and  on  Sundays  appear 
cleanly  attired. 

'•  In  those  villages  where  the  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  West  India 
regiments  and  Royal  African  corps  are  settled,  the  inhabitants  generally 
derive  eminent  I)enetit  tVom  the  pensions  being  paid  on  the  spot,  and  by 
the  constant  circulation  of  money:  several  have  established  shops  for 
retailing  merchandize,  and  others  who  have  been  provident  have  built 
comfortable  stone  and  frame  houses.  This  disposition  and  spirit  for 
improvement  is  most  apparent  at  Wellington,  York,  Hastings  and 
Waterloo. 

"  Several  of  the  liberated  Africans,  who  have  obtained  lots  of  land  in 
Freetown,  have  built,  and  are  now  in  progress  of  building,  good  houses. 
These  are  principally  mechanics  and  hawkers  of  merchandize.  Many 
of  the  liberated  Africans  and  disbanded  soldiers  employ  themselves  in 
the  burning  of  lime,  sawing  of  boards,  cutting  shingles  and  clap  boards, 
all  of  which  are  carried  for  miles  from  the  spot  where  they  are  prepared 
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to  Uieir  villapjrs,  and  from  tlicnce  citlier  brought  to  Freetown  by  land,  oi 
by  water  in  canoes  which  are  kept  and  hired  out,  for  that  purpose,  by 
the  hberatcd  Africans  residing  in  the  villages  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  or  on  the  sea  coast.  In  return  for  these  articles  they  gene- 
rally receive  cash  which  is  not  kept  dormant,  for  with  that  they  pur- 
chase cattle  from  the  natives  trading  to  the  colony,  and  taking  them  to 
the  country  villages  where  there  is  excellent  pasture,  they  are  fattened 
and  afterwards  sent  to  the  market,  and  a  profit  of  nearly  one  hundred 
per  cent  is  realized  by  this  species  of  industry.  Pigs  and  poultry  are 
raised  in  the  villages,  and  the  market  of  Freetown  receives  from  them 
an  ample  supply  daily  of  this  kind  of  stock,  as  well  as  of  eggs  and 
country  vegetables,  consisting  of  ochra,  yavas,  spinnage  and  cocoa-tops, 
also  yams,  cassada,  cocoa,  Indian-corn,  ground-nuts,  pine-apples, 
sugar-cane,  fire  wood,  salt,  grass,  &c.\  the  value  of  these  articles  may 
be  estimated  by  the  well-known  fact,  that  a  labouring  man  can  go  into 
the  market  and  purchase  as  much  food  for  a  penny  halfpenny  as  will 
suffice  for  two  meals.  Some  of  the  persons  supplying  the  market  are 
known  to  travel  from  Waterloo  and  Hastings,  the  former  being  twenty- 
two  and  the  latter  sixteen  miles  from  Freetown,  carrying  their  produce 
in  baskets  on  their  heads  ;  this  kind  of  industry  clearly  manifests  the 
desire  the  liberated  Africans  have  to  labour  voluntarily,  to  enable  them, 
by  honest  means,  to  become  possessed  of  those  luxuries  which  they  see 
their  more  wealthy  brethren  enjoying. 

"  The  police  of  the  villages  is  administered  by  the  liberated  Africans, 
each  settlement  being  allowed  from  eight  to  ten  special  constables  and 
two  constables  paid  by  the  government.  The  managers,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen attached  to  the  Church  Missionary  society  perform  the  duties  of 
magistrate,  commissioner  of  the  court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts, 
and  coroner,  and  one  day  in  the  week  is  set  apart  for  hearing  of  cases 
of  a  trifling  nature  ;  those  of  serious  consequence  are  investigated  im- 
mediately on  their  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  individuals  autho- 
rized to  take  cognizance  of  them. 

"  The  librrutcd  Africans  have  given  evident  proof  of  their  affection 
for  the  laws  as  they  arc  administered,  hy  the  interest  they  sheiv  in  un- 
plicitly  obiyvKi  them;  and  when  it  has  been  found  requisite  to  adopt 
local  regulations  particularly  affecting  them,  they  have  cheerfully  con- 
formed to  them.  By  an  act  for  keeping  in  repair  the  roads  and  bridges, 
every  adult  male  in  the  colony  is  bound  to  give  six  days  labour  gra- 
tuitously, and  the  provisions  of  the  said  art  are  enforced  about  the 
latter  end  of  November,  when  the  lil)crated  Africans  come  forward, 
leaving  probably  their  daily  work,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  their  employ- 
er's displeasure,  to  give  the  assistance  which  they  are  called  upon  for. 

"  The  numerous  factories  established  by  the  merchants  up  this  and 
the  adjacent  rivers,  for  the  purchase  of  the  teak  timber  cut  by  the 
natives,  are  partly  worked  by  the  liberated  Africans  apprenticed  to  those 
persons ;  and  so  very  useful  are  they  found  in  the  rafting  and  cutting 
the  timber,  and  sawing  boards  and  scantlincr,  that  many  of  them  are 
receiving-  from  four  to  five  dollars  ]Kr  month  with  food  and  clothing. 
At  the  expiration  of  thepciiod  of  their  apprenticeship  (three  years)  they 
arc  delivered  over  to  the  department  and  settled,  without  any  expense  \n 
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i^overnment,  in  the  villages  ;  but  iiianv  prefer  rc-muin.ri'^  al  the  hict/jries 
10  labour  tor  wages. 

"  In  the  large  villages,  nherc  the  Ubern  ted  Africans  hcnp  tfir:  ndinn- 
tage  of  a  resident  clcrgymcui,  the  htnejimal  influence  of  the  Vhristinn 
rt'liyion  has  been  tminentbj  disphiyed,  and  by  the  exertion  and  as- 
siduity of  the  Church  missionaries,  numbers  of  unfortunate  beings, 
labouring  under  the  grossest  ignorance  and  barbarism  when  landed  m 
this  colony,  have  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  are  now  rendered 
comfortable  and  happy  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 

"  The  schools  for  the  admission  of  children  born  in  the  colonv  are 
still  progressively  improving,  and  the  parents  evince  an  anxious  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  ati'orded  them  of  obtaining  useful 
instruction  for  their  children. 

"  The  whole  of  the  newly  imported  Africans  (males!  above  the  a^e  of 
fourteen  years,  aie  supplied  with  the  following  articles  from  the  stores  of 
the  department,  on  their  being  located." 

Then  after  enumerating  the  articles,  the  cost  of  which  is  about  thirty 
shillings,  he  adds, 

"  The  above  estimated  amount,  with  the  six  months  or  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  allowance  of  twopence  per  diem,  includes,  at  the  pre- 
sent lime,  the  entire  expense  each  male  adult  is  to  His  Majesty's 
Government;  making,  altogether,  the  sum  of  two  pounds  nineteen 
shillings  and  tenpence  farthing.  It  has  not  been  found  requisite,  since 
I  assumed  the  government,  to  extend  the  allowance  to  men  bevomi  the 
period  before  mentioned,  except  in  a  tew  instances  wliere  the  indi- 
viduals have  been  either  trom  age  or  infirmity  incapable  of  maintaining 
themselves." 

The  number  of  invalids  in  all  the  villages  who  received  2d.  per  day, 
at  the  time  of  this  last  despatch,  (.June  3ii,  ls-2Q,)  was  only  tifty-three, 
being,  for  the  most  part,  persons  blinded  by  ophthalmia  on  board  the 
slave  ships  from  which  they  had  been  rescued.  In  the  various  hos- 
pitals were  seventv-three  sick,  receiving  id.  per  day.  About  800 
adults,  recently  landed,  were  receiving  2d.  a  day  each,  till  the  period  of 
six  months  in  the  case  of  men,  and  three  months  in  the  case  of  women, 
should  expire  ;   and  for  500  children  at  school,  1  hd.  per  day  was  paid. 

But  if  such  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  willing  industry  of  the 
liberated  Africans  at  Sierra  Leone,  it  may  be  asked  whence  lias  the  im- 
pression arisen  of  their  inaptitude  to  voluntary  labour,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  introducing  among  them  some  compulsory  process  for  enforcing 
industry?  The  question  admits  of  an  easv  and  satisfactory  answer.  It 
has  arisen  partly  from  the  gross  misrepresentations  of  hostile  parti/ans, 
and  partly  from  a  somewhat  unfair  report,  on  this  particular  point,  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  in  IS^.j,  to  incjuire  into  the  state  of  the  libe- 
rated captives  at  Sierra  Leone.  In  this  report  (printed  for  the  House  of 
Commons  7th  May,  1827,  No.  312,)  an  opinion  is  expressed  by  the 
Commissioners  in  favour  of"  a  mild  and  well  regulated  system  of  coerced 
labour,"  as  being  the  most  effectual  mode  of  inducing  among  the  libe- 
rated Africans  steady  habits  of  industry  in  agricultural  pursuits,"  (p.  55,) 
ami  they  add,  (p.  Vi,)  that,  "  without  «ionie  such  system,  it  is  much  to 
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be  feared  that  it  will  be  found  impracticable  to  induce  any  considerable 
number  of  the  adult  liberated  Africans,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to 
improve  their  condition  beyond  what  they  are  at  present  led  to  do  by 
their  own  idea  of  comfort,  which  includes  little  more  than  an  abundance 
of  food  aiidsufficient  shelter  frorn  the  weather.  Even  if  the  habits  or 
inclinations  of  this  class  were  such  as  to  incite  them  to  more  extensive 
cultivation,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  for  this  purpose,  some  capital 
is  requisite,  and  this  they  have  had  no  means  of  acquiring." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  extreme  unfairness  of  such  a 
statement.  The  Commissioners  assume  that  the  liberated  Africans  require 
coercion;  and  yet  they  admit,  that  without  such  coercion,  they  have 
already  fulfilled  their  own  ideas  of  comfort  in  the  abundance  of  food, 
and  in  shelter  from  the  weather,  including,  we  presume,  a  comfortable 
dwelling  and  adequate  clothing.  Now,  supposing  that  it  could  be  truly 
affirmed  of  the  peasantry  of  England,  that  by  their  labour,  they  were  in  the 
regular  enjoyment  of  abundance  of  food  and  of  shelter  from  the  wea- 
ther, what  should  we  say  to  the  statesman  who  should  recommend  as  a 
measure  of  just,  humane,  and  warrantable  policy,  that  they  should  be 
placed  under  a  system  of  coercion  in  order  both  "  to  induce  artificial 
wants,"  and  "  to  stimulate  them  to  that  degree  of  agricultural  industry 
which  may  supply  the  means  of  gratifying  such  wants  by  the  produc- 
tion of  articles  having  exchangeable  value  in  other  countries?"  (p. 56). 
What,  we  ask,  would  be  said  to  such  a  proposal  ?  Should  we  not  revolt 
from  it  as  utterly  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  just  and  politic  legisla- 
tion ;  nay,  as  a  cruel  and  unjustifiable  interference  with  the  rights  of 
private  judgment  and  individual  conduct;  as  no  better  than  a  slightly 
modified  system  of  actual  slavery  ?  What,  all  the  members  of  any  com- 
munity ''  having  food,"  nay  "  abundance"  of  food  and  "  raiment,"  and 
shelter  too,  may  they  not  be  allowed  "  therewith  to  be  content"?  In 
Europe,  nay,  in  England,  we  should  say,  that  if  this  could  be  truly  pre- 
dicated of  our  peasantry,  their  lot  would  be  an  enviable  one.  But  this 
will  not  do  for  Sierra  Leone.  The  inhabitants  of  the  former,  however,  are 
white,  of  the  latter,  unfortunately,  black.  These  last  must  not  be  tried  by 
the  same  standard  of  prosperity  and  comfort  as  the  labouring  classes  in 
Europe,  with  whom  the  political  economist  is  satisfied,  if  they  feed  and 
clothe  themselves  by  their  labour.  No,  the  negroes  must  be  driven  to 
do  more :  they  must  be  coerced,  first,  that  they  may  feel  wants,  and 
then  that  they  may  gratify  wants  thus  artificially  and  compulsorily 
created,  in  order  to  consume  more  of  our  manufactures.  They  are 
happy,  it  is  true,  and  contented  with  their  present  lot ;  they  have  enough 
to  satisfy  every  craving  of  nature,  without  compulsion.  But  for  the 
disciples  of  the  new  "  philosophy  of  labour  "  this  is  not  suflficient :  they 
must  be  taught,  by  coercion,  the  luxury  of  digging  cane-holes,  of  manu- 
facturing sugar,  of  pulping  cofl'ee,  in  order  to  arrive  at  that  true  point  of 
felicity,  which  is  known  only  by  the  genuine  subjects  of  coerced  labour, 
the  whip-galled  slaves  of  our  plantations. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  utter  absurdity,  as  well  as  the 
unreasonableness  and  gross  partiality  of  such  views,  as  tliey  appear  in 
this  report.  And  they  are  the  more  reprehensible,  because  the  Com- 
missioners admit  that  the  cflfect  of  the  ordinary  inducements  to  voluntary 
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exerlioii  liad  not  l)cen  fairly  triod  with  the  liberated  Africans  ;il  Sierra 
Loonc.  A  single  fact,  mentioned  bv  them  at  p.  71,  is  sutlicient  tu 
account  for  the  absence  of  any  material  etiorts  of  agricultural  mdustrv 
amonj;  the  liberated  Africans,  and  throws  the  blame  of  that  uljsctice 
wholly  on  the  Gosernment.  Down  to  the  year  lM'2."),  only  six  grants  of 
land  for  cultivation  had  been  made  to  the  liberated  Africans.  They  had 
been  permitted,  it  is  true,  to  cultivate  unoccupied  land,  but  beyond  the 
grants  to  these  six  individuals,  not  an  acre  of  land,  in  1825,  had  yet 
been  put  into  the  possession,  as  his  property,  of  any  liberated  African. 
"  In  no  instance,"  it  is  further  stated,  at  p.  28,  "  does  it  appear  that 
lands  have  been  allotted  to  them  as  farms."'  What  inducement  could 
there  have  been  therefore  for  these  poor  creatures  to  expend  time  in  cul- 
tivation, beyond  the  necessities  of  the  moment,  under  such  a  wretclied 
and  improvident  system  of  administration,  as  allowed  to  them  no  pro- 
perty in  the  soil,  no  specific  location,  nor  any  tenure  beyond  the  present 
moment  of  occupancy  ? 

But  this  was  not  all.  Not  only  were  no  lands  located  to  them  until 
1827,  but  they  were  absolutely  deprived  of  all  motive  to  exerliun,  if  we 
may  believe  the  statement  of  General  Turner,  bv  the  improvidence  and 
profusion  of  the  Government.  He  tells  us,  that  they  had  been  receivinir, 
in  most  cases,  *'  a  gratuitous  maintenance,"'  that  "  they  had  been  for 
years  stipported  in  idleness  by  the  Government." — Only  miagine  such  a 
course  as  this  to  have  been  pursued  with  the  civilized  peasantry  of  this 
country,  and  what  might  we  expect  to  be  its  general  etiect  :*  Would  it 
not  be  the  absence  of  all  exertion?  And  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  a 
different  result  in  the  case  of  the  African  just  liberated  from  the  hold  of 
a  slave-ship,  and  whose  new  state  of  enjoyment  into  which  he  has  been 
suddenly  transferred,  is  as  a  paradise  when  compared  with  the  charnel- 
house  from  which  he  has  l^een  rescued. 

Take  the  account  of  their  stale  as  given  by  two  medical  officers  to  the 
Commissioners.     One  says, 

''  The  principal  contagious  diseases  slaves  bring  with  them  is,  small- 
pox and  craw  craw,  an  inveterate  itch,  and  not  long  ago  a  vessel  arrived 
here  with  a  very  bad  ophthalmia  amon<r  the  slaves,  which  had  some 
appearance  of  a  contagious  character,  consequently  the  establishment  of 
a  lazaretto  for  the  reception  of  such  cases  would  be  exceedingly 
Ijoneficial." 

"  In  such  of  the  slave  vessels  as  I  have  visited,  the  unfortunate  slaves 
were  so  crowded  thev  had  not  space  to  lie  down,  nor  any  sort  of  bed- 
ding or  covering  whatsoever  ;  the  height  betwixt  decks  wiis  barely  suf- 
ficient to  allow  a  very  moderate  sized  man  to  sit  erect;  they  would 
appear  to  be  embarked  in  the  proportion  of  four  or  five  (adults  and 
children)  to  every  ton  the  vessel  registers;  from  their  exposure  to  all 
sorts  of  weather,  their  crowded  condition,  scanty  fare,  bad  water,  and 
confined  air,  diseases  make  great  inroads  among  them,  particularly 
bowel  complaints  and  a  hectic  marasmus." 

Another  states, 

"  During  the  years  1822  and  1823,  prior  to  the  appointment  of  an 
officer  for  that  particular  duty,  I  visited  most  of  the  slave  vessels  on 
their  arrival,  aiul  t'oimd  the  slaves  in  frcneral  in  a  most  miserable  rondi- 
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tion,  ia  a  vf  rv  crowded  state,  and  from  unavoidable  circumstances  badly 
supplied  w(tf(  provisions  and  water,  particularly  as  the  voyage  from  lee- 
ward generally  ^rxceeded  six  weeks.  The  average  of  the  sick  might  be 
about  on'  in  Uyt-,  but  the  whole  of  them  much  emaciated  and  unfit  fur 
immedi.ite  proployment; — the  diseases,  bowel  complaints  and  alflictions 
of  th>  luriir«;  -m  the  children,  irremediable  debility  attended  with 
general  ana»arra.  Occasionally  the  small  pox  has  made  its  appearance 
during  the  v^Aage;  the  scene  in  those  instances  becomes  too  horrible 
for  de8crij)tior).  I  cannot  however  pass  over  without  notice,  the  kind- 
ness v.\\.\\  wl>i<h  these  poor  wretches  have  been  invariably  treated  by  the 
naval  oftif  rs  in  charge,  whose  attention  to  them,  as  far  as  their  means 
would  allov/,  has  been  unremitting  under  the  most  appalling  cir- 
cum'.tanc'  »."       Papers  of  18'JO,  No.  57,  p.  87  and  67. 

To  ihi-s  testimony  the  Commissioners  add  with  much  feeling,  "  It  is, 
indeed,  truly  gratifying  to  witness  the  joy  sometimes  manifested  by  the 
Africans  upon  meeting  with  an  officer  under  whose  charge  they  had 
been  \)X(m^\\\.  to  the  colony."     Report,  p.  22. 

Now  such  are  the  wretched  materials,  out  of  which  the  colony  of 
Sierra  l>f;one  has  been  constructed ;  nor  does  the  description  which  has  been 
given,  horrifying  as  it  is,  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  one  half  of  the 
disadvantages  under  which  they  labour.  They  arrive  not  only  debilitated, 
dise:t.sed,  and  emaciated,  but  desponding,  dejected,  and  destitute,  naked 
with  not  even  a  rag  to  cover  them,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  English  lan- 
guag<-,  and  without  power  or  inclination  for  exertion.  And  yet  of  these 
wretched  beings,  what  is  the  report  which  is  given  us  in  the  official  docu- 
ments from  which  we  have  made  such  copious  extracts?  The  change 
passed  ujion  them  would  require  the  strongest  language  duly  to  depict.  It 
is  like  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  ;  a  translation  from  chains  and  dark- 
ness to  light  and  liberty  ;  from  a  depth  of  wretchedness  of  which  those 
\ihose  eyes  have  not  witnessed  it  can  form  no  adequate  conception,  to  a 
state  of  comparative  ease  and  enjoyment,  of  comfort  and  happiness;  and 
from  barbarism  and  degradation  the  most  complete,  to  civilization  and 
christian  improvement.  Nor  is  it  only  Colonel  Denham  and  Major 
RicketLs  who  bear  their  unequivocal  testimony  to  this  gratifying  change  ; 
the  C-^mmissioners  themselves  aflbrd  their  reluctant  suffrage  to  the 
same  general  results,  although  the  system  under  which  the  liberated 
Africans  had  been  previously  placed  was  peculiarly  wasteful  and 
defecU\e.  and  they  were,  therefore,  seen  by  those  Commissioners,  under 
very  unfavourable  circumstances. 

But  noiwiihstanding  the  extent  and  consolatory  nature  of  this  change, 
which  ibte  Commissioners  could  not  but  acknowledge,  they  were  still 
dissaiished.  They  seem  to  have  expected  and  required  of  these  poor 
creatures  absolute  impossibilities.  They  seem  to  have  looked  for  the 
fruits  of  industry,  intelligence,  and  capital,  from  men  who  brought  no- 
thing: with  them  into  the  colony  but  their  unnerved  and  tottering  limbs  ; 
and  their  naked  and  emaciated  bodies;  and  their  depressed  and  abject 
spirits  ; — and  not  finding  those  fruits,  they  pronounce  the  cruel  sentence, 
that  for  them  "  some  mild  coercive  power  is  necessary."  (p.  55.)  And 
in  the  very  breath  in  which  they  enunciate  this  monstrous  proposition, 
and  condemn  these  rescued  captives  to  the  experimental  process,  recom- 
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rneiideU  by  the  stem  and  unnatural  dot^ias  of  the  founders  ot  tlie  new 
school  of  "The  Philosophy  of  Labour,"  we  are  calmly  toJd,  lliat  the 
mure  natural  and  rational  inducement  of  wages  had  not  even  yet  been 
tried  to  excite  their  industry.  The  words  of  the  Commissioners  are 
that,  perhaps,  "  the  necessity  of  this  coercion  might,  however,  in  some 
degree,  be  avoided,  by  giving  to  the  negroes  daily  wages,  even  of  a 
tririing  amount!  " — In  this  way  may  the  happiness  of  millions  of  our 
fellow-men  be  sacrificed  to  some  hard-hearted  abstraction ;  and  of  such 
stuff  are  Commissioners  sometimes  made !  But  let  us  return  from  this 
digression  to  their  Rejwrt. 

The  Commissioners  admit  that  there  is  much  good  soil  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Peninsula,  though  the  more  sterile  land  of  the  mountains  had  been 
injudiciously  selected  for  the  liberated  African  villages,  thus  subjecting 
these  poor  people  to  additional  and  unnecessary  difficulties,    p.  6,  &c. 

They  admit  also,  that  the  harbour  of  Sierra  Leone  is  of  the  most 
."?ecure  and  commodious  description,  and  "  gives  to  Freetown  a  great  faci- 
lity for  trade,  possessed  by  few  situations  upon  the  coast,  and  probably 
by  none,  in  an  equal  degree,"  (p.  7.);  and  that  '*  Freetown,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  Peninsula,  enjoys  an  advantage  which  none  of  the  other 
settlements  possess,  ia  a  constant  and  plentiful  supply  of  excellent 
water,"  (p.  105,)  and  has,  besides,"  some  important  advantages  over  the 
other  settlements."  (p.  108.) 

They  farther  admit  a  very  visible  improvement  in  various  classes  of 
the  negro  population. 

"  The  general  appearance,"  they  observe,  "  of  the  Nova  Scotian  set- 
tlers, difiers  but  little  from  that  of  the  free  people  of  colour  in  the  West 
Indies.  On  Sundays  their  dress  is  neat  and  clean,  and  their  general 
deportment  very  respectable.  This  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
the  other  coloured  classes  which  compose  the  resident  population  of 
Freetown,  where  great  external  respect  is  paid  to  the  Sabbath."  ib.  p.  13. 

Again  ; — - 

"  From  their  previous  habits  and  manner  of  life,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Maroons  "  (exiled  from  Jamaica,  and  in  18()0  brought  to 
Sierra  Leone,)  "  would  bring  with  them  to  the  colony  a  knowledge  of  the 
arts  of  civilized  society,  or  a  taste  for  pursuits  requiring  industry  and 
application.  To  religion  they  seem  to  have  been  utter  strangers,  and 
polygamy  was  prevalent  amongst  them.*  Under  these  circumstances  it 
IS  not  surprising  that  their  accession  should  have  been  looked  forward 
to  with  considerable  doubt  and  apprehension;  but  these  feelings  towards 
them  soon  subsided,  as  they  happened  to  arrive  at  a  time  when  their 
services  were  much  required  to  repel  a  hostile  attack,  on  which  occa- 
sion they  appear  to  have  conducted  themselves  well;  and  they  have 
since  maintained,  pretty  generally,  the  good  opinion  then  formed  of 
them. 

"  The   laws,  under  the    restraint  o^"  which   they  found   themselves 

•  This  19  still  the  state  of  their  fellow  Maroons  who  remain  in  Jamaica.  No 
stroDt;er  proof  of  the  improvement  which  has  b«en  proceeding  at  Sierra  Leone 
ran  be  given,  than  to  compare  the  actual  state  of  those  now  resident  in  that 
ridony  with  thosf  whom  they  have  left  behind  in  Jamaica.  The  latter  ate  not  even 
now  Hllowed  to  (^i^e  evidence  in  courts  ol  justice  a^;ainsl  other  free  person*;. 
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placed,  must  in  some  cases  have  been  irksome  to  them.  To  that  by 
which  polygamy  was  abolished  they  seem  to  have  submitted  quietly, 
but  many  of  them  opposed  a  decided  resistance  to  the  colonial  militia 
laws,  which  led  to  the  temporary  removal  of  some  of  them  from  their 
homes.  Although  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  taste  for  agricultural  pur- 
suits would  seem  entirely  to  have  failed,  still  in  the  occupations  to 
which  they  applied  themselves,  they  have  shown  an  aptness  which  gives 
them  the  first  place  in  the  colony  as  tradesmen  ;  and  in  point  of  in- 
dustry they  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  class  of  the  popu- 
lation."    Report,  p.  14. 

"  But  although  they  have  as  yet  made  little  progress  in  agriculture, 
it  may  be  hoped  thateventually  their  example  will  be  productive  of  good. 
Several  of  the  Maroons  have  l>een  successful  in  trade,  by  which  they 
have  acquired  a  comfortable  livelihood  ;  and  a  few  of  them  who  are 
more  extensively  engaged  in  mercantile  transactions,  are  supposed  to 
have  attained  to  considerable  affluence,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have 
maintained  a  character  of  great  respectability. 

"  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  Maroons  were  without  religion 
when  they  arrived  in  the  colony.  At  present,  they  are  almost  univer- 
sally sectarians  ;  for  the  most  part  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

"  From  the  character  and  circumstances  of  these  people,  they  must 
be  expected  hereafter  to  maintain  a  leading  influence  in  this  part  of 
Africa  ;  and  although  it  may  excite  surprise  that  few,  if  any  of  them, 
have  been  induced  to  become  members  of  the  Established  Church  of 
that  nation  to  which  they  owe  the  enjoyment  of  present,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  future  advantages,  it  would  seem  unjust  to  deny  to  the  respect- 
able sectarians,  whose  zeal  and  assiduity  are  best  attested  by  their 
success,  the  praise  which  on  that  account  they  are  entitled  to  claim. 

"  The  dress  and  general  appearance  of  the  Maroons  is  very  respect- 
able, particularly  on  Sunday,  when  a  peculiar  neatness  is  observable; 
and  their  deportment  not  only  in  chapel,  but,  as  far  as  opportunities 
have  oflcrcd  of  observing  it  elsewhere  during  that  day,  is  very  creditable. 

"  It  will  be  seen  by  the  Document,  No.  '2.  (A.)  that  of  636  Maroons, 
368  are  youths  of  both  sexes.  Many  of  these  display  at  school  consi- 
derable aptitude  for  acquirement,  and  hold  out  the  promise  of  becoming 
one  day  useful  auxiliaries  in  the  advancement  of  civilization,  if  by  a  more 
extended  scale  of  education  the  talents  which  they  possess  be  culti- 
vated, so  as  to  enable  them  gradually  to  rise  to  situations  of  trust  in  the 
colony."     Report,  p.  1.5. 

The  next  accession  to  the  colony  (independent  of  the  liberated  Afri- 
cans.) consisted  of  eighty-five  slaves,  banished  from  Barbadoes  on 
account  of  an  insurrection  in  that  island.  They  were  employed  in 
public  works  for  two  or  three  years. 

"  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  they  were  permitted  to  employ  them- 
selves for  their  own  benefit;  and  their  conduct  since  has  proved  that 
this  lenity  was  not  ill  judged,  for,  since  the  restrictions  were  removed, 
they  have  in  general  shown  themselves  to  be  industrious  and  useful. 

"  It  is  understood  that  after  their  dismissal  from  the  public  works, 
the  great  majority  of  them  settled  in  or  about  Freetown.  Many  being- 
tradesmen  readily  found  employment,  and  those  who  had  a  knowledge 
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of  tropical  agriculture  have  latterly  been  soui;ht  after  by  merchants  and 
other  individuals,  who  have  small  tarms  or  gardens  for  their  anuis.  ment 
in  the  vicinity.  In  some  of  these  the  Baibadoes  throes  have  a  few 
liberated  AtVicans  under  their  instruction,  andnhus  occupied  for  tiieir 
own  benefit,  render  themselves  really  useful  to  the  colony.'"  ibid.  p.  \'>. 

Another  accession  to  the  colony  at  this  time  consisted  of  about  1,000 
black  soldiers  of  the  African  corps,  disbanded  in  the  colony,  and  settled 
there  with  their  families,  some  in  Freetown,  some  on  farms. 

"  Many  of  them  appear  industrious."  "  They  have  generally  main- 
tained a  respectable  character,  and  have,  by  their  own  exertions,  (aided 
by  some  liberal  residents)  and  under  the  zealous  superintendence  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Raban,  erected  a  chapel  in  the  distant  part  of  the  town, 
"where  they  reside.  That  gentleman  otHciates  there  two  davs  in  the  week 
to  a  congregation,  averaging,  perhaps,  one  hundred  persons,  whose 
appearance  and  deportment  are  very  creditable."    ibid.  p.  IG. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  liberated  Africans,  what  is  their  report  ? 

"  Many  liberated  Africans  reside  in  Freetown,  where  they  are  inter- 
mixed with  the  other  Inhabitants  ;  and  no  means  exist  of  ascertaining 
the  particulars  of  their  condition  as  a  separate  class. 

"  A  small  proportion  are  understood  to  be  engaged  in  petty  trade, 
on  their  own  account,  or  employed  in  the  shops  of  the  more  wealthy 
classes  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  them  are  mechanics,  labourers,  and 
domestics. 

"  The  mechanics  are  chiefly  those  uho  had  been  instructed  in  trades 
by  the  engineer  department  in  Freetown,  or  by  the  African  department 
in  the  villages.  'The  former  have  generally  resided  for  a  considerable 
time  in  Freetown,  and  many  of  them  have  so  far  improved  their  condi- 
tion as  to  possess  houses  much  superior  to  those  usually  occupied  by 
the  villagers.  .Several  of  them  are  of  stone,  and  in  some  instances,  of  Tl 
description  much  above  the  circumstances  of  the  proprietors.  But  their 
situatKJii  as  mechanics  atibrded  facilities,  and  tlie  wages  which  they 
formerly  obtained  as  such,  far  exceeded  the  very  limited  expenditure  for 
their  clothing  and  food."  ib.  p.  32. 

"  Independently  of  Freetown,  but  including  the  Isles  de  Los  and 
Bananas,  the  number  of  settlements  which  have  at  ditferent  times  been 
made  is  fourteen."  ib.  p.  33. 

The  Commissioners  then  proceed  to  describe  the  ditferent  villages  in 
terms  of  mixed  blame  and  praise  ;  but  as  their  statements  have  been 
superseded  by  subsefpient  reports,  we  need  not  at  this  late  hour  enter 
u[)on  them.  Speaking  of  the  schools,  after  some  length  of  detail  in 
shewing  iheir  very  varying  progress,  the  incompetency  of  many  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  immense  ditficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  teaching 
these  ignorant  savages,  the  Ojmmissioners  observe  as  follows  : 

''  The  most  serious  of  these  difficulties  are,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 

♦  These  were  iht*  nipn  whom  tiie  authorities  of  liarbadoes  had  luinted  like 
wild  beasts,  and  massacred  by  iiundieds,  till  their  course  was  stajed  by  the 
interference  of  Sir  Jamirs  Leith  ;  and  of  whom  about  i;',0  were  afterwards  de- 
ported under  cirrwmstances  of  cruelty  which  dc-troycd  more  than  a  tiiird  of 
their  numhf  r.  The  survivors,  aftor  two  years'  ronlinciMent  on  shipboard,  were 
landed  at  Si.rra  Leone  in  ls-^<». 
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number  of  children  to  be  provided  for  in  anv  ;riven  period,  tbe  wretched 
state  of  many  of  them  when  received,  their  entire  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
g'uage  through  the  medium  of  which  thev  are  to  be  instructed,  and,  for 
a  long  time,  the  want  of  all  incitement  to  exertions,  the  motives  for 
which  they  cannot  sufficiently  comprehend.  If  to  these  considerations 
be  added  the  very  limited  number  and  frequent  sickness  or  chan;^e  ol 
the  European  teachers,  and  the  incompetency  of  the  native  assistants, 
they  will  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  little  progress  that  has 
hitherto  been  made. 

"  In  the  three  liberated  African  schools  which  were  found  to  bt^    so  ' 
superior  to  the  others,  the  teachers,  besides  po^sessinGj  zeal  and  altility. 
enjoyed  comparatively  good  healih,  and  \v(;re  tlierebv  enabled  to  con- 
tinue in  charge  for  several  successive  vears.' 

"  The  great  increase  of  Freetown,  and  the  circumstances  of  its  inha- 
bitants, seem  to  require  the  estabhslimeiit  of  a  seminary  where  a  limited 
number  of  youth  might  receive  a  more  liberal  education  than  is  at  pre- 
sent afforded.  A  few  of  the  more  weailhv  persons  of  colour  have 
already  sent  their  children  to  Europe  for  instruction.*  It  mav  therefore 
be  inferred  that  such  mdividual?  would  readilv  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  school  which  should  render  so  expensive  a  measure  unne- 
cessary, and  would  be  joined  by  others  whose  circumstances  place  an 
European  education  beyond  their  reach."     Report,  p.  70. 

"  The  trial  by  jury  is  a  part  of  the  law  which  seems  to  be  dulv  appre- 
ciated in  the  colony,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  advantageous  in  prac- 
tice." "  We  did  not,  while  resident  in  Freetown,  see  a  single  juryman 
objected  to,  although  we  attended  all  the  courts  that  were  held  during 
that  time." 

"  The  coloured  men  whom  we  have  had  opportunities  of  observing 
on  juries,  may  be  stated  as  being  the  most  respectable  of  their  class. 
Thev  appeared  attentive,  and  anxious  to  ascertain  tbe  merits  of  the 
case,  aiid,  as  far  as  we  could  judge  from  their  verdict,  seemed  to  be 
possessed  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  insure  the  ends  of  justice  ;  though 
a  subtle  advocate  might  no  doubt  occasionally  perplex  them  by  techni- 
calities, to  which  they  are  at  present  unaccustomed.  It  is  true,  that  the 
number  which  there  were  opportunities  of  seeing  in  the  capacity  of 
jurors  was  not  considerable,  as  two  paniiels  only  attended  the  sessions. 
These  tried  the  cases  alternately  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  sam^ 
individuals  acted  in  jury  cases  at  the  court  of  the  recorder.  They  aie 
selected  principally  from  the  older  settlers,  (Nova  Scotians  and  .Ala- 
roons),  and,  in  some  few  instances,  from  the  liberated  Afiicans." — 
Ibid.  p.  92. 

"  The  coroner  of  Freetown  is  stated,  by  the  chief  justice,  to  have  been 
sometimes  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  sometimes  electerl  by  the 
freeholders.  The  individual  at  [iresent  holding  the  situation  is  a  Maroon. 


*  The  Commissioners  in  this  ami  r)ther  plnces,  usp  the  term  "  per.sons  «if 
colour,"  "  coloured  men"  inaccurai  I  \  '111  \  include  under  it  the  Rl.uk.s,  \vhi> 
form  tlip  threat  bulk  of  the  populaiiiai,  aud  \^  ho,  in  fact,  are  the  jier.snn.s  '.vim 
chiefly  send  their  children  to  En^lard  lor  education,  and  \\\\o  sit  on  juries,  i  he 
Sova  >r..tians,  "Mnroons,  Ilarbadiaris,  disr-h-ir^ed  .Snldirr-;.  and  libcraled  Afvi- 
I'.Tns.  r<  if!i  fcv  evreption^.  aie  I'daii.. 
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"  NeilhtT  of  the  two  individuals  practising  as  solicitors  and  altornies, 
lias  Ijeen  professionally  educated.  One  is  a  Kuropean,  who  acts  also  as 
King's  advocate  and  registrar  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court  ;  the  (jlher, 
a  person  of  colour,  born  and  educated  in  Kngland^^d  actually  en;^aged 
in  mercantile  pursuits. 

"  Of  the  seven  justices  in  the  commission  of  tlft  peace  for  the  colony, 
one  is  a  military  officer,  and  the  other  six  hold  civil  situations  under  the 
government. 

"  The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Freetown  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  council.  The  present  niavor  is  one  of  the  early  Nova  Scotian 
settlers  ;  the  senior  aldennati,  one  of  the  early  Maroon  settlers  ;  the 
second,  a  person  of  colour,  born  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  the  diird,  a 
young  European,  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house. 

"  Of  the  commissioners  of  requests,  three  are  magistrates,  and  five  are 
engaged  in  trade  ;  and  of  these,  two  are  persons  of  colour."  ibid.  p.  [)5. 

If  any  thing  farther  were  necessary  to  elucidate  this  subject,  a  refe- 
rence might  be  made  to  a  great  variety  of  high  and  unexceptionable 
testimonies; — to  the  records  of  the  At'rican  Institution,  and  to  those  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  ;  to  ofHcial  reports  of  Naval  Officers, 
both  British  and  American,  (particularly  to  those  of  the  late  Sir  (ioor^e 
Collier,  and  of  Captain  Trenchard  of  the  United  States  Navy);  and  to 
various  intelligent  and  disinterested  travellers,  of  whose  evidence  a  con- 
densed view  may  be  found  in  a  pamphlet,  by  the  late  Mr.  Kennelli 
Macaulay,  published  for  Hatchard  in  18-27,  entitled  "  The  Colony  of 
Sierra  Leone  Vindicated."  See,  particularly,  [)ages  23,  32,  38,  39,  61, 
92,  &c.,  and  1-21  — 127. 

We  must  abstain  however  from  farther  details,  and  even  Irom  al- 
luding to  the  growing  trade  of  the  colony,  which,  with  some  other 
matters,  we  must  reserve  for  another  occasion. — In  the  mean  time,  we 
would  ask,  what  there  is  in  the  circumstances  of  this  particular  colonju 
which  renders  it  so  peculiarly  the  subject  of  obloquy,  condemnation,  and 
abandonment  ?  It  has  been  seriously  proposed  that  Government  should 
abandon  it.  Is  this  possible  ^  And  if  possible,  is  it  consistent  with 
good  faith  or  with  the  dictates  of  the  commonest  justice  and  humanity  ( 
The  great  mass  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  colony  are  .Afri- 
cans liberated  by  our  crui/ers  from  the  holds  of  slave  ships.  Puttins:- 
out  of  view  the  strong  claims  of  some  other  classes  of  the  colonists 
this  country  has  incurred  an  obligation  to  the  liberated  Africans,  as 
solemn  and  imperious  as  it  is  |)Ossible  for  a  nation  to  contract ;  an  oi)li- 
gation  as  binding  as  that  which  insures  the  payment  of  his  dividend  to 
the  lundholder,  or  of  his  pension  to  the  woundid  and  disabled  soldier. 
The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  both  British  and  Foreign,  is  a  national, 
not  a  colonial  concern.  On  this  subject,  we  have  contracted  engage- 
ments, and  incurred  responsifiilities,  in  the  face  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world,  from  which,  by  no  sophistry  however  ingenious,  nor  by  any  con- 
siderations of  economy  hosvever  ri^i'id  and  unfeeling,  can  we  escape. 
Are  the  wretched  beings,  whom  our  humane  and  Christian  policy  has 
led  us  to  rescue  from  chains  and  death,  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  to 
be  cast  ashore  again  on  the  barbarous  coast  from  which  they  had  been 
lorn'     Or,  if  landed  at  some  given  |)oint,  as  Sierra  Leone,  are  they  to 
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be  left  (0  the  risk  cf  a;^ain  becoming  ihe  prey  of  llic  ferocious  kid- 
napper, and  of  a(,^airi  lifidcrgoiiii;  al!  the  liorrors  of  the  iiiiddle  passage  .' 
Are  tlievto  be  al^andori'^d  to  brutal  ignorance,  to  misride,  to  treachery,  to 
lawless Molence,  without  protection,  without  the  benign  control  of  civil 
g-overnu)ent,withoutirifelruclion,  without  Christian  synipuhy.  or  Cliristian 
light'  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  such  a  violation  of  every  just  prin- 
ciple, of  every  moral  obligation,  which  ought  to  guide  the  conduct  of 
nations  as  of  individuals,  can  be  seriously  contemplated  by  any  man  of 
reflection,  imbued  with  one  spark  of  humanity. 

But  mdependentiy  of  all  this,  on  the  26th  of  June  1829,  the  Under-Se- 
creiaiy  of  Stale,  Mr.  Hay,  addressed  a  letter  to  Major  Ricketls  in  the 
follouini;  terms: — "  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  receiving  your  letter 
of  the  27th  March.  The  disposition  to  build,  which  is  manifesting  itself 
in  the  villages,  affords  a  strong  proof  of  the  improving  habits  of  the 
people;  and  and  it  will  be  wise  to  afford  every  entourage  net  nt  to  that 
disposition,  which,  as  it  springs  from  a  due  appreciation  of  the  comforts 
of  civilized  life,  must  operate  as  an  incentive  to  industry."  Abandon- 
ment after  such  a  des|)nlch  !  Tiie  thing,  we  repeat,  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible, at  least  without  either  such  a  flagrant  breach  of  good  faith  as 
would  be  in  the  hitfhest  degree  opprobrious;  or  such  an  overwhelming 
necessity  as  would  dispense  with  the  observance  of  all  ordinary  rules  of 
moral  conduct ;  or  such  an  expenditure  in  the  way  of  indemnity  for 
all  the  labour  and  all  the  capital  which  such  a  despatch  may  have  in- 
cited individuals  to  lay  out  at  Sierra  Leone,  as  would  far  exceed  any 
pecuniary  sacrifice  the  nation  can  now  be  reasonably  required  to  make, 
in  conformity  to  its  plain  obligations,  for  the  maintenance  of  that  colony. 

And  what  is  to  compensate  us  for  this  gross  violation  of  our  duties  ? 
A  saving  of  expense,  we  shall  be  told.  Now,  no  man  can  fairly 
object  to  our  fulfilling  our  clear  obligations,  at  the  smallest  cost  which 
is  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  We  freely  and  fully 
admit  that  the  expenditure  at  Sierra  Leone  was,  for  a  lime,  of  a  very 
lavish  description.  It  has  been  such  as  not  only  irnprovidenlly  to 
waste  the  public  money,  but  needlessly  to  injure,  it  seems,  by  its  unsea- 
sonable and  reckless  profusion,  the  very  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
issued.  All  this  we  admit;  and  we  admit  also,  that  the  case  called  for 
the  strictest  investigation,  and  the  most  rigid  control  ; — that  the  whole 
system  required  a  thorough  revision; — that  in  place  of  the  confusion, 
disorder,  and  vacillation;  the  absenceofestablislicd  regulations;  and  the 
uncertain  and  changeful  plans  which,  till  a  recent  period,  had  marked  the 
conduct  of  this  settlement,  since  it  was  transferred,  in  1808,  by  the 
Sierra  Leone  Company  to  the  Crown  ;  it  became  incumbent  on  Parliament 
to  see  that  an  eftective  remedy  was  applied  to  these  evils,  and  that  by 
clear,  precise,  and  judicious  lules  steadily  enforced,  the  national  bounty 
siiould  not  only  not  be  squandered,  but  should  be  rendered  etli.clive  tc 
the  civilization,  improvement,  and  comfcrt  of  the  population  who  are 
its  objects. 

But  looking  at  the  statements  contained  in  the  official  documents  now 
submitted  to  Parliament,  where,  we  confidently  ask,  could  the  same  re- 
sults be  produced  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  at  Sierra  Leone  '    It  we  examine 
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ihc  urescul  scale  of  exptiise  I'ur  I'.ic  inaiiilenaiice  ul'  ihe  iibeialod  Afri- 
cans, we  shall  tiaii  it  (iittif  ult  to  sjj.-cify  a  bin;^le  spot,  on  cilher  side  ot 
the  Atlantic,  where  >inular  udvant.v^cs  could  be  enjoyed  by  Uiem,  uud 
where  similar  benefits  could  \>-i  cuuferrcd  upon  them,  for  more  than 
double  the  expense  that  is  now  imurred. 

But  we  shall  be  told  <jf  tlie  duadliness  of  the  climate,  of  the  dreadful 
waste  of  human  life  which  it  (  au>os,  and  of  the  still  more  dreadful 
waste  which  it  must  hereafter  occasion. — Now  we  have  no  hesitation 
to  admit,  that  as  respecls  Kuiopcans,  and  more  especiallv  European 
troops,  this  objection  would  have  a  force  which  could  not  be  re>isted, 
if  the  niorlalitv  whicli  it  justly  <lepicts  were  necessary  and  unavoidable, 
uistead  of  beiii'j;  as  it  i-,  s;)  uncalled  for  and  'gratuitous,  as  actually  to 
involve  a  cruel  and  wanton  >aciitice  of  human  life.  We  maintain  that 
there  does  not  now  e.\i>t,  and  that  there  never  did  exist,  any  satis- 
factory reason  for  cxpo>iii4  the  lives  of  British  soldiers,  and  especially 
soldiers  of  the  descriplioii  -ckclefl  for  Sierra  Leone,  to  the  risks  of  a 
climate  where  intemperance  i^  to  >uch  a  sure  warrant  of  death,  and 
where  black,  soldiers  would  have  been  both  inhnitely  more  sate  and  in- 
finitely more  serviceable  than  whiles. 

The  bad  character  of  ilio-,e  .soldiers  may  Ix?  inferred  from  the  followin'^ 
communication  of  .Mr  Hay,  the  I'nder-Stcretary  of  Slate  to  .Mr.  Suli- 
van  of  the  Wai-OtH.^'.  re'spectm-  die  reduction  of  the  African  corps, 
dated  i'jd  .lanuary  l^i^. 

"  No  didiculiv."  It  I-  conceived,  can  exist  in  disjHjsing  of  the  native 
men:  thev  mav  be  located  «nionx  the  liberated  .Africans.  But  Sir 
George  Murray  is  not  eiialjled  to  buj;gest  what  measures  should  be  taken 
for  disposing  of  those  European  soldiers  uh<j  are  serving  in  the  corps 
on  terms  of  comniuted  piinishnient,  for  oi'eiices  of  the  nature  of  which 
the  Secretary  ol  Stale  lias  not  been  apprised.  From  all  the  informa- 
tion, liowever,  which  has  from  lime  to  lime  been  received  at  this  de- 
partment, respecting"  tlie  general  Ijad  conduct  of  the  European  soldiers 
of  the  Roval  .African  Corps,  Sir  George  Murray  is  compelled  to  think 
that  it  would  be  inexpedieni  and  even  dangerous  to  set  them  at  large; 
and  if  they  cannot  be  drafted  into  West  India  regiments,  or  it  should 
not  be  deemed  convenient  to  bring  them  home,  there  would  seem  lo  be 
no  alternative  but  to  continue  them  embodied  in  liie  two  companies  ot 
the  African  corps  which  it  is  proposed  to  retain,  and  lo  supply  the 
casualties  among  them  by  Africans." 

In  other  words,  they  are  such  bad  subjects  that  they  must  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  that  deatliful  climate  as  the  shortest  and  cheapest  way  of 
o-ettin"  rid  of  them. — And  yd  tliese  are  the  men  with  whose  presence 
and  example  Sierra  Leone  has  been  afflicted,  and  of  the  effect  of  whose 
crimes,  and  of  whose  proHigate  habits  that  colony  must  bear  the  re- 
proach.    On  this  subject  let  the  official  documents  before  us  speak. 

"These  soldiers,"  says  Mr.  Surgeon  Bell,  "were  of  the  worst  de- 
scription ;  men  who  drank  to  the  greatest  excess  ;  and,  when  m  town, 
it  was  a  verv  common  occurrence,  of  a  morning,  to  find  half  a  dozen  ol 
white  soldiers  Iving  about  the  streets  beastly  intoxicated. 

'•  It  IS  an  undoubted  fact,  in  my  own  inmd,  that  drunkenness  more 
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slroiig;ly  predii-poses  the  constitutions  of  peojjle  in  this  country  lo  lovers, 
(and  1  may  say  excites  them)  than  almost  any  other  habits."  Papers 
of  1830,  p.  31. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  Surgeon  of  the  Royal  African  Coi|<s,  states  as 
follows : — 

"  The  climate  of  Sierra  Leone  shews  little  or  no  morbid  peculiarity 
of  etlecton  persons  born  in  Africa."  "  On  Europeans  it  is  productive  of 
fevers  of  the  intermittent,  bilious,  remittent  and  continued  ty])es,  ot 
dysentery  and  diarrha;a,  and  of  the  numerous  train  of  coniplainls  called 
organic  visceral  diseases  and  visceral  obstructions,  which  ia?it  are  rarely 
found  idiopathic,  and  generally  occur  as  the  sequela,'  of  febrile  diseases." 
(ibid.  p.  77.)  He  then  enters  mto  a  detail  of  mortality  among  the 
European  troops,  and  closes  it  with  "  remarking,  that  from  the  very 
dissolute  lives  led  by  the  soldiers,  they  do  not  ati'ord  the  surest  criterion 
for  judging  of  the  mfluence  of  the  climate  on  European  constitutions, 
as  I  am  convinced  that  a  great  part  of  the  foregoing  melancholy  detail 
may  be  directly  ascribed  lo  causes  which  were  entirely  within  their  own 
control."    (ibid.  p.  79.) 

We  add  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Sweeney,  Surgeon  to  the  forces : — 
"  The  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  has  some  important  advantages 
over  the  other  settlements  ;  a  greater  extent  of  cleared  country,  a  steady 
range  of  temperature,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  excellent  water.  The 
Gambia  has  not  that  regularity  of  temperature,  and  the  water  is  bad ; 
and  at  Cape  Coast  the  water  is  not  only  bad,  but  deficient  in  supply, 
and  a  great  source  of  guinea  worm,  at  least  such  was  the  case  the  year 
1  was  there." 

*'  Bad  as  the  climate  is,  and  though  it  is  too  frequent  that  the  local 
causes  are  not  under  one's  control,  still  there  are  many  of  the  exciting 
that  are;  and  from  a  disregard  of  them,  disease  and  death  are  often 
brought  on  by  the  thoughtless  Europeans  ;  such  as  the  heedless  exposure 
to  the  sun,  night  dews,  cold  and  wet,  and  intemperance.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  the  troops  to  be  so  intoxicated  that  many  cannot 
walk  home  to  their  barracks  ;  they  sleep  among  the  grass  all  night,  and, 
very  likely,  when  they  awake  ti.ey  find  themselves  drenched  to  the 
skin  with  rain.  Others  who  mav  have  reached  their  (juarters,  after  being 
a  short  time  in  bed  get  heated  from  the  stimulus  of  the  lifjuor  ; 
they  then  turn  out  for  iIk-  rool  air,  perhaps  with  their  bodies  covered 
with  perspiration  ;  her<-  the  damp  of  the  night  will  give  a  sudden  check 
to  perspiration  ;  and  what  is  more  likely  than  fever  to  follow  '  Not- 
withstanding the  generality  of  the  men  ar-  of  loose  moral  characters,  1 
think  many  of  their  irregularities  proct  <  d  from  the  forlorn  state  they 
are  placed  in,  removed  for  ev<-r  from  thci;  country,  families,  and  friends, 
and  possibly  their  own  earthly  existence  short.  To  dispel  such  distressing 
reflections  they  gercrally  Hy  to  the  rum  bottle  for  relief,  as  their  usual 
expression  is,  '  A  short  life  and  a  merry  one.'  The  present  ration  is  not 
adequate  to  keep  up  health  ;  the  beef  is  always  bad,  and  almost  desti- 
tute of  nourishment ;  a  return  to  the-  small  rations  they  had  last  year 
would  contribute  both  to  their  htalth  and  comfort."  (ibid.  pp.  83  and  ^A.) 
^Vill  It  be  credited,  that  without  the  fair  'jrouiid  of  any  necessity,  nay. 
xiili  a  vast  preponderance  ot  (\i!  ovei  uood.  we  should  h.nt   rdutihunl 
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'o  ~< mi  F.iiropeau  orticers  and  soldiers  in  such  numljer-;  to  tlic-  African 
•  o  i-i  '  It  was  an  inconsiderate  and  wanton  expenditure  ul  liritish 
l.l'-  I  .r  ptirposes  wliich  would  have  heen  infinitely  bettor  answered  Ity 
iialne  troops ;  than  whom  no  troops  have  proved  themselves  more 
worthv  of  confidence  ;  and  on  whom,  as  Mr.  Ferguson  ob-erves,  the 
"climate  of  Sierra  Leone  shews  no  morbid  peculiarity  ofetiect."  Why 
indeed  might  not  these  troops  be  also  ofHcered  by  individuals  of  the 
black  or  coloured  classes  ^  Nay,  why  might  not  all  (or  nearlv  all) 
the  civil  offices  of  the  colony  be  tilled  from  the  same  classes? 

This  objection  to  retaining  Sierra  Leone,  therefore,  has  no  foundation, 
except  in  the  infatuation,  for  in  this  light  we  must  regard  it,  which 
permitted  sucli  a  needless  sacrifice  of  F^uropean  life. 

But  after  all,  this  cbjection  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  those  who, 
with  their  eyes  open  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  have  clamoured  incessantly 
respecting  the  sacrifice  of  European  life  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  have 
maintained  an  uniform  and  studied  silence  respecting  tiie  tar  more 
costly  sacrifice  of  such  lite,  which  our  West  Indian  Colonies  entail 
upon  us.  That  incurred  for  Africa  has  been  transient  and  of  short 
duration,  and  we  trust  has  ceased  for  ever,  at  least  when  the  requisite 
casualties  for  sweeping  off  the  existing  number  shall  have  taken  effect. 
But  the  sacrifice  incurred  for  the  West  Indies  is  very  far  more  ex- 
tensive; it  has  endured  for  generations  ;  and  it  is  now  proceeding,  and 
promises,  if  Parliament  do  not  interfere,  to  be  permanent. — We  have 
long  wished  to  see  exhibited  to  the  British  public  the  dreadful  roll  of 
disease  and  death,  which,  since  the  year  179U,  the  military  annals  of  the 
\\'est  Indies  would  unfold  to  view.  It  would  sicken  them  still  more 
<>t  the  slavery  whicti  this  mortality  has  been  incurred  to  uphold.  The 
account  has  often  been  called  for,  but  as  often  refused  by  those  who 
'.lest  know  the  ghastly  character  of  the  suppressed  record.  In  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  (2d  of  June  1829,)  a  motion  to  that  effect 
was  made  and  actually  assented  to  bv  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
appears  by  the  following  entry  in  the  votes  of  that  house.  "  West 
Indies'  mortality  in  the  navy  and  army.  Return  ordered,  '  shewing 
the  number  of  troops  stationed  in  the  different  colonies  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  number  of  deaths  which  have  occurred  in  each  year 
since  June  1810,  distinguishing  European  from  colonial  corps.'  "  ^'c. 

Now,  not  only  has  this  return,  though  ordered,  not  been  produced, 
but  the  Secretary  at  War,  we  understand,  actually  refuses  to  produce 
It,  and  the  reason  we  believe  to  be  that  ihe  account  is  too  horrifying  for 
the  |jublic  eye.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
will  teel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  so  just  and 
reasonable  and  necessary  a  requisition.  Let  us,  at  least,  know  what 
we  pay  for  the  crime  of  slavery,  not  only  in  treasure,  but  in  blood. 

We  will  add  no  more,  at  present,  except  to  state,  as  a  proof  tliat  Sierra 
Leone  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  th(r  black  and  coloured  classes, 
that  the  Maroons  have  increased  there,  and  that  in  1828,  the  births 
among  the  liberated  Africans,. in  the  villages,  are  stated  to  have  been 
461,  viz.  2.'U  males  and  227  females;  and  the  deaths,  '^90,  vi/.  21.'^ 
maks  and  177  females.  The  whole  population  of  the  liberated  Afri- 
-iiK,   in   the  viiLrrc:,   in  that  year,  exclusive  of  2'J'i2  persons  resident 


